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ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 


This is the day call’d lover's day, 
The gentle day of smiles and sighs, 
When youth is bright and sad and gay, 
And life seems but a girl’s kind eyes : 
When Cupid seeks the world to see 
Who still neglects his changing spell 
When unskill’d rhymers try, like me, 


To say what words can never tell ! 


For us it has no meaning, dear, 
f For our two hearts are not as they 
Who, in the whole wide, spacious year 
; Find but a single lover’s day ; 
S ’ Each minute, hour, our love shall see 
To grow yet sweeter and more fine, 
And life itself—shall it not be 

One long, unbroken valentine ? 


Burton J. HENDRICK. 
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BOLOGNA UNIVERSITY AND 
SUCCESSORS. 


ITS 





Italy was the chief center of intellectual 
activity in Europe during the middle ages. 
In that country the remnants of secular learn- ) 
ing that had survived the general ruin 
attendant upon the overthrow of the Roman 
civilization were more carefully preserved than 
elsewhere, and there the Renaissance first 




































and most strongly manifested itself. The 
pagan schools disappeared in the sixth century, 
but the Episcopal and the Monastic schools 
continued religious instruction uninterruptedly, 
even though feebly. Salerno was distin- 
guished as a school of medicine as far back 





as the beginning of the ninth century and 
Bologna with a traditional existence dating 
two centuries before had its substantial begin- 
ning less than two centuries after, while the 
University of Paris was a hundred or more 
years later in making its influence felt. Other 
nations were just struggling into light when 





Italy had made a considerable progress on its 
way upward. 

The Italian universities became at once 
the guardians of the past and the pre- 
cursors of the future civilization, and were 
held in high esteem as civil as well as 
educational powers. These at Bologna, 
Naples, Padua, Pisa and Modena, have been 
especially associated with the brightest pages , 
of Italian history, and it has been justly said 
of them that their emulation and fame kept 
alive, at least until the middle of the sixteenth 
century, an interest in intellectual culture amid 
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much that was depressing in the political con- 
dition of the country. 

The university that existed at Salerno before 
the tenth century was probably to some extent 
an outgrowth of the School of the Benedictine 
Monks at Monte Cassino. The science of 
medicine was just beginning to free itself 
from the superstitions belief in amulets, relics 
and prayers that for generations had been relied 
upon to heal the sick. Benedict advised the 
study of medicine among other things, and thus 
gave an impetus to the new practice. But the 
school came more from the Saracens than from 
the Christian monks. The Emperor Con- 
stantine took the institution under his special 
care. He had traveled extensively in the East, 
and in Babylon had studied grammar, dialectics, 
mathematics, necromancy, music and physics 
before Europe had reawakened to those pursuits. 
He was one of the most learned Europeans 
of his time in medical science and brought with 
him from the East new ideas in therapeutics 
that were made the foundations of teaching at 
Salerno. The university had the right of 
autonomy and was fully recognized by the 
Pope and other potentates and—strange thing 
for that age—during the time of Constantine 
a few women studied there. Salerno became a 
faculty of Naples University in 1252, but sub- 
sequently was made a full studium generale by 
Conrad II. When Naples was restored by 
Manfred, Salerno again fell back to the lesser 
estate of a faculty. 

It is claimed that Bologna University was 
founded by Theodosius II. in the year 433. 
Full dependence cannot be placed upon this 
assertion, and the date of the commencement of 
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the university has never been absolutely fixed. 
Several centuries elapsed before the school 
became prominent, and even after students 
began to frequent it in numbers its formal 
incorporation was not for a long time con- 
sidered. While Salerno was retrograding and 
losing its enviable preéminence, Bologna stead- 
ily grew in size and importance. It became 
the Alma Mater of all the Italian universities, 
and in the beginning was the model and one of 
the prime factors in the educational develop- 
ment of Europe. The position that it held 
was due largely to the fact that it was de- 
voted particularly to the study and exposi- 
tion of law, a subject that was of first conse- 
quence in the general reorganization of church 
and society that was then going on. Eminent 
jurists made the statutes by which the uni- 
versity was governed. Popes, cardinals, arch- 
bishops and ambassadors and men notable in 
other walks of life were among its doctors, 
while nobles and princes were its students. 
In the fourteenth century there were 13,000 
scholars at Bologna—Italians, Germans, French, 
Belgians, Spaniards, English, Poles, Greeks, 
Irish and Portuguese. Each nationality had 
its own professors and its own independent 
organization and its own exclusive place of 
residence. 

In administration this enormous academic 
body was divided into jurists and artists. As 
law was preéminent at Bologna the jurists were 
superior in standing and in authority, but each 
body elected its own rectog and had its own 
independent government. The artists were the 
teachers of medicine, philosophy, grammar and 
polite literature, and paid tribute in many 
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ways to the jurists. There was constant jeal- 
ousy and friction between the two, and the 
differences often led to street brawls, from 
which both jurists and artists would emerge 
with bloody noses and cracked skulls. 

The Emperor Frederick Barbarossa paid 
great respect to all the universities of Italy, 
and particularly to Bologna, whose professors 
were the preéminent authorities of their age in 
jurisprudence. At the Diet of Roncaglia in 
1158, important questions arose between the 
Emperor and the Italian cities,.and when all 
other means of settlement had failed the 
Emperor submitted the issues for final decision 
without appeal to four doctors of Bologna, 
placing implicit confidence upon their learning 
and integrity. This is the earliest known 
precedent of the appointment of college profes- 
sors as arbitrators. At this Diet special privi- 
leges were granted to the university by the 
Emperor. Protection was provided for all 
foreign students, and the Germans were excep- 
tionally favored in this respect, on the ground 
that they were so far removed from their own 
country. This class distinction had its inev- 
itable results. The Germans took on airs of 
superiority, and fighting between them and 
their neighbors soon became frequent. At 
Padua at one time, a quarrel between Ger- 
manand French students led to a riot, asa 
result of which seven law, four medical and one 
philosophy school were closed. 

Academic life in Italy was at its height for 
three or four centuries after the Emperor 
Frederick gave a charter to Bologna. The 
rich Republican cities vied with each other in 
promoting the cause of learning. They estab- 
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lished universities with free hand, and invited 
professors and eminent doctors from all parts 
of the world. Intense rivalry existed between 
the cities and all sorts of inducements were 
held out to entice popular professors from one 
toanother. These offers were in the form of 
financial considerations, and of various privi- 
leges to the professors and students. They had 
special jurisdiction to try their fellows for any 
infractions of the civil law, and, except in cases 
of serious riots, were exempt from military 
service, and free from taxation. After ten 
years attendance upon lectures a student 
became a citizen of the town, and was called 
a “Son of the people.” No actions for debt 
could be enforced against him, and if a stu- 
dent was robbed by a citizen the municipality 
made good his loss, while if a citizen was 
robbed by a student he was practically without 
redress. Lecture rooms free of rent and 
lodgings for students, either free or at nomina 
rent, were provided. At Padua 24 houses 
were given free for poor students. In 1228 
the city of Vercelli tried to persuade some o 
the students of Padua to migrate, and offered 
500 lodgings free, 10,000 liras for needy stu- 
dents, and salaries for fourteen professors. 
Very often professors thus persuaded would 
migrate from one town to another, taking with 
them their armies of students and hangers-on. 
The prosperity and sometimes the very exist- 
ence of a city was bound up in its university. 
After a war or a pestilence extraordinary 
efforts would be made to rebuild a city by 
attracting scholars to it. Thus Florence wa 
conserved after the plague in 1348. For 
several centuries the universities led to a very 
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great extent, a nomadic existence, very much 
as Yale did at the outset of its career. 

The scholastic year in the Italian Universi- 
ties extended over a period of ten months. It 
began on St. Luke’s day, in October, and the 
occasion was celebrated with great pomp. 
There were processions of the civil, ecclesiasti- 
cal and university dignitaries, high mass was 
celebrated in the cathedral, and there were 
receptions and out-of-door festivities galore. 
Vacations were fifteen days at carnival, fifteen 
days at Easter, and eleven days at Christmas. 
Lectures were also omitted on feast days and 
on Fridays. Every school day the morning 
bell rang and lectures began at an unseemly 
hour, often in the winter time by lamp-light. 
There was no chapel to cut, but the laggards of 
those days made up by cutting early lectures. 
Regular exercises were held continuously from 
early in the morning until late in the afternoon 
and often extra lectures were given at odd 
hours and late into the evening: For a long 
time it was the custom of the professors to 
receive their pupils in their own homes or 
sometimes in convent halls. Bulgaro, a famous 
jurist of Bologna, lectured in his house, which 
was called the Curia Bulgaro. Azone of 
Bologna delivered his lectures in the open 
piazza. All teaching was oral, and sometimes 
the professors would lecture to assemblies of 
the common people of the city as well as to 
the students who paid for tuition. 

It was long before degrees were established. 
The principal purpose of all instruction in the 
beginning was to fit pupils to teach, for the 
universal craze for learning was gradually 
making that pursuit so lucrative that men 
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often found it more profitable to teach than to 
practice their professions. Any student who 
had attended a few lectures felt himself quite 
competent to start on the new road to fame and 
fortune if he could only secure a following. 
Even when, finally, for self-protection, the pro- 
fessors deemed it necessary to formulate a more 
restricted and systematic practice in relation to 
certificates of attainments, the Bachelor of 
Arts degree was easy to get. It conferred no 
particular distinction and was not highly 
valued. Any professor had a right to give it 
without examination, and the applicant was 
only required to reside in the University town 
a certain length of time and attend prescribed 
lectures. The second degree—licentiate—was 
that for which serious students aimed. Before 
securing; this one was obliged to pass an exami- 
nation and engage in a public discussion before 
the bishops and professors. For this degree 
in the legal department two questions were 
put, one on canonical and the other on Roman 
law. Then the novitiate had to read a paper 
on each thesis and defend his propositions in 
oral argument with his examiners. The 
possessor of this degree had the right to 
teach. 

The Laurea or Doctor’s degree added little 
save honor to the licentiates. It gave the 
right to wear the distinctive Doctor’s gown, but 
the cost of securing it was very great. The 
applicant must have spent from four to seven 
years at the University. The conferring of 
the degree was made the occasion for a brilliant 
ceremony at the cathedral ‘which was gor- 
geously decorated. There was a street pro- 
cession of the dignitaries, with the candidate 
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for honors riding on a horse with rich golden 
trappings. In the church the assembled 
doctors went through the form of voting for 
the applicant, whose promotion, of course, had 
been fully settled upon beforehand. For the 
rest of the day there were dinners, sports and 
other festivities, the cost of which was met by 
the new doctor. In the course of time these 
expenses ran up to enormous figures, so that 
only the very rich could afford to take the 
degree. In 1311 the extravagance had grown 
to such a figure that the Pope ordered that 
thereafter not more than £400 should be spent 
upon any one of these entertainments. 

All doctors were held in high esteem and 
that made the degree much sought for. Many 
of them received large gratuities for their 
services. Taddeo, a physician of Florence, 
who was declared to be the equal of Hippoc- 
rates, was in demand from all parts of Europe. 
The Pope paid him 10,000 ducats in one case. 
So great a reputation had Suzzora that the 
University of Modena gave him 2,250 lira and 
a piece of land on condition that he would 
never leave that city. The doctor accepted the 
price but made no pretence of keeping the 
agreement. He spent his time traveling over 
Europe, lecturing at all the universities and 
gathering in more fees. Baldo received a large 
sum of money upon agreeing to attach him- 
self exclusively to the University at Florence, 
but after that he spent only six years at 
Florence, giving thirty-three years to Perugia, 
three to Bologna, one to Pisa, three to Padua 
and ten to Pavia, where he died, the possessor 
of a great fortune. Pope John XXII. gave 
a feudal estate to the celebrated Giovandrea of 
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Bologna. When it was desired to draw Cam 
peggi, the celebrated jurist from Bologna to 
Padua, the city sent its offer by an embassy of 
fifty scholars headed by the rector of the legal 
department. 

The honor that attached to the Doctor's 
degree even followed the licentiate. Many 
cities paid large subsidies to popular teachers, 
for their presence always brought an army of 
students who were a profit to the community. 
Halls were built for them, and they were 
advanced in various ways. The students paid 
small fees direct to their teachers, and these 
amounted to large sums in the aggregate. 
Fees were paid by an entire class as a whole, 
or by each attendant separately. Sometimes a 
company would hire a teacher for a fixed sum. 
Teachers often bargained with each other, 
exchanging duties, selling their scholars or hir- 
ing inferior and low-priced substitutes to do 
their work. Some professors bribed pupils to 
come to them, thus increasing their apparent 
popularity on which to trade. 

At first there was no thought of salaried 
professors, but soon after the universities took 
on a definite organized character, fixed salaries 
were established. At Bologna in 1273 Cer- 
vottus, son of Accursius, had 500 liras; in 
1310, Jacopinus de Ruffinis, 400 liras; in 
1314, Raynerius Arisendus, 600 ducats. In 
1381, at Bologna, 23 salaried jurists received 
5,125 liras, and 21 artists 2,860 liras. It was 
not long before all the regular professors 
received salaries, and six professorships at 100 
liras each, not open to doctors, licentiates or 
natives of Bologna, were established. In the 
fifteenth century 800 to 1,000 ducats were 
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paid. In the sixteenth century Decius received 
600 florins, but he was enticed to Pavia by an 
offer of 2,000 florins. In 1289 there were 
two professorships of 100 and 150 liras respec- 
tively, and in 1279 Guido de Suzaria received 
300 liras for reading the “ Digestum Novum.” 
Salaries began to be paid at Pavia in 1361. 
Baldus received 1,200 florins in 1397, Jason 
2,250 florins in 1492, Alciat 1,000 seudi in 
1536, and 7,500 liras in 1544. At Ferrara, 
in 1473, 23 jurists received salaries ranging 
from 25 to 600 liras, and 29 artists were paid 
from 23 to 800 liras. Carolus Ruini received 
2.000 liras in 1509, and Fachineus, in 1607, 
1,000 seudi. 

After Salerno and Bologna, arose the 
universities of Reggio, Modena, Vicenza and 
Padua. At Reggio and Modena law schools 
were well established before the close of the 
twelfth century, and famed for the scholarship 
of their teachers. Both were entirely inde- 
pendent of Bologna. On the other hand, the 
University of Vicenza was an offshoot from 
Bologna, founded in 1204. It attained to a 
high degree of prosperity, and by the middle of 
the century could boast of four nations of 
pupils and schools of civil law, medicine, gram- 
mar and dialectics. The university at Padua 
was also started as a law school in 1222 by an 
exodus from Bologna. A school of arts was 
added to it in 1360, and a theological seminary 
in 1363. The statutes of Bologna, with some 
few changes, were adopted for the government 
of the younger university. At first Padua was 
given over entirely to the study of civil and 
canon law, but later on, faculties of grammar, 


rhetoric and medicine were added. Under the 
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Dominicans, Padua had a brilliant reputation 
as one of the great universities of Europe. 

Naples was the first University to rise directly 
upon the foundation of a charter instead of 
growing out of the spontaneous association of 
teachers and pupils. It was established de 
novo by Frederick II. in the year 1225 as a 
school of theology, jurisprudence, the arts and 
medicine. The universities at Piacenza and 
Pavia were closely associated in their early 
careers. Even before the establishment of 
Bologna, lectures upon civil law were given at 
Pavia, but the university was not founded until 
1361 by a charter from the Emperor, Charles 
IV. Piacenza was chartered in 1248, and in 
139& received the faculty and students from 
Pisa, transferred bodily by the Duke of Milan, 
The university thus reconstructed had a phe- 
nomenally brilliant career for a few years. 
Twenty-seven professors of civil law were there, 
twenty-two professors of medicine, and many 
other lecturers and professors of philosophy, 
astrology, grammar, rhetoric and Latin and 
Italian literature. Six years later the univer- 
sity had ceased to exist, but in 1412 it was 
revived at Pavia, and soon took a position 
second in importance only to Padua. 

The University of Rowan was devoted almost 
exclusively to the study of civil and canon law. 
Founded by Boniface VIII., in 1303, it 
attained to its highest point of success in the 
sixteenth century, when it had eighty-eight 
lecturers and thirteen other professors, with an 
annual salary list of 14,000 ‘florins. It has 
never been so important since that time. 
Innocent IV. made the university a studium 
generale, and it followed the papal court to 
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Avignon, subsequently returning to Rome. 
Perugia University, began in 1276, was made 
a studium generale in 1307, and during the 
fourteenth century was one of the most famous 
educational institutions of Italy. Ferrara 
University dates from the thirteenth century. 
In 1891 Boniface IX. made it a studium 
generale. The university had a checkered 
career, and at least once went out of existence 
entirely. In 1474 it had fifty-one professors 
and lecturers, but by 1613 the university had 
dwindled to less than half that number. 
It now has merely a nominal existence. The 
law school at Pisa was founded in the four- 
teenth century, and in 1344 Clement VI. 
made it a studium generale. 

Some of these universities did not outlive 
their age. The brilliant.ending of Piacenza 
has been referred to. Vercelli lasted from 
1228 to 1370. Arezzo had a precarious exist- 
ence of a little more than two centuries before 
its final extinction, about 1470. Treviso, 
chartered in 1318, did not live to see the end 
of thecentury. Florence existed for a century, 
making a valiant struggle to establish itself, 
and having at one time a brilliant reputation 
for learning. The school was transferred to 
Pisa in 1472, when the latter city subscribed 
6,000 florins for annual salaries to the pro- 
fessors. 

Italy has now seventeen state universities 
and four independent institutions, twenty-one 
in all, for a population of about 30,000,000, 
or one for about every 1,400,000 inhabitants. 
In Germany there are twenty universities for a 
population of 49,500,000, or one for every 
2,475,000; in France, fifteen separate facul- 
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ties for 38,400,000 population, or one to 
every 2,555,000; in Austria-Hungary, eleven 
universities to 41,400,000 population, or one to 
3,765,000, and in England and Wales, seven for 
a population of 29,000,000, or one to 4,143,000. 
More than that, the universities of Italy are 
attended almost exclusively by native students. 
They have long ago ceased to attract, to any ap- 
preciable extent, students from other lands, while 
in the universities of the other countries cited 
in comparison, foreign students constitute a 
notable proportion. 

Nearly all these universities are decadent, 
and the difficult problem of their improvement 
has perplexed educators and publicists for many 
years. It is generally recognized that changes 
are imperative, as to their number, curriculum, 
government, support, ete., and various propo- 
sitions have been made from time to time to 
decrease the number of faculties, to close the 
weaker institutions and to withdraw govern- 
ment aid, thus allowing those to die for which 
there seems to be no legitimate demand. The 
most important universities are those of Naples, 
with nearly 5,000 students annually; of Rome, 
with some 1,500 students; of Bologna, with 
about the same number; of Genoa, with 1,000; 
of Padua, with 1,300; of Palermo and Pavia, 
each with 1,100. Pisa now enrolls some 700 
pupils, Florence 400, Milan 500, Modena, 
Parma and Messina 300, Perugia and Sienna 
200, Ferrara less than 100, Catania 600, and 
several others between 100 and 200. The 
figures are in striking contrast to the record of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, when 
at one time Bologna is said to have had 10,000 
students and at another time 20,000. The full 
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curiculum includes jurisprudence, philosophy, 
medicine, surgery, pharmacy, natural science, 
mathematics, agriculture, veterinary surgery, 
and engineering. Several of the larger universi- 
ties have all these faculties. The universities 
at Rome, Naples, Turin, Pavia, Padua, Bologna, 
Palermo and Pisa remain as the only genuine 
representatives of the studium generale. 
Modena, Sienna and Parma are still in complete, 
Modena and Parma having only faculties of 
science and veterinary schools, and Sienna hav- 
ing faculties of medicine and law, with a school 
of pharmacy. Sassari has only two faculties. 
Many of these institutions are endowed with 
ancient legacies and privileges,so that they are 
firmly rooted in their existence, even though 
they are dying at the top. But their own 
resources are quite insufficient to support them. 
Thirteen of the seventeen are aided by annual 
grants from the city treasuries in sums varying 
from 67,580 liras upward. The cost of the 
seventeen State universities is over- 8,500,000 
liras annually. During the academic year of 
1892-3 the average cost of education per pupil 
was lowest at Naples, being 187 liras 79 cen- 
times, and thence ran upward to 347 liras 25 
centimes at Turin, 661 liras 88 centimes at 
Rome, and 1,113 liras 15 centimes at Sienna, 
where only 220 students were in attendance. 
The professors are divided into three 
classes—temporary (incaricati ), extraordinary 
(straordinarii) and ordinary (ordinarii). 
The temporary professors are not regularly 
attached to the universities, but are specially 
engaged and paid by the course. The extra- 
ordinary professors are those who have entered 
upon the university career with the intention 
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to make it their life pursuit. They are not 
permanently engaged at any particular univer- 
sity, but are transferred from one to another as 
the Minister of Public Instruction may deem 
best. The ordinary professors are fixtures for 
life. They are not subject to removal or to change 
in their positions or place of service or sala- 
ries. All ordinary professors at universities of 
the first class are paid 5,000 francs a year, but 
even of that moderate sum the government 
retains one-thirteenth as a tax, and another thir- 
teenth for the pension fund. 


Lyman Horace WEEKS. 


TO THE CORNELL BRAIN ASSOCIATION. 


Bequeath my brain? Ah, no! good sirs; too keen 
Your sealpels and your glasses. Much I dread 
Your rummaging within this poor old head 
Without my watchful eye upon the scene! 


My fond ambitions left with me, I ween, 

Their footprints cerebral before they fled ; 

My foolish hates and youthful loves, long dead, 
Mayhap have flecked the gray with spots of green. 
The marks of petty pride and purpose mean, 

Of lofty plans let perish at their birth 

Through paltry fear or love of ease, remain. 


Ah, no! the telltale pages of my brain 
Must hide their record in the trusty earth, 
Where none their gruesome secrets e’er may gleam. 


Joun Hanson WILLIAMS. 
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COLLEGE LIFE AT DUBLIN UNI- 
VERSITY. 


PART I. 


How well we remember that eventful day 
on which we went up to take our college ex- 
aminations at Cambridge, New Haven, Prince- 
ton or Amherst. Perhaps after a sleepless 
night we were out of bed in the early gray of 
the morning, and, dressing hurriedly, made our 
way to the little railroad station where the 
train would take us in a few hours’ ride to the 
much-dreamed of town. How clearly we 
remember the long ride, the crowding thoughts 
and imaginations of the place we had never 
seen, and then, at last, we see the gray build- 
ings of the town and college looming before 
us, about which young Fancy has gathered the 
whole destiny of the world. 

With scores of others we troup up to the 
examination hall, a bleak, chilly place, even in 
June—for did not our knees thump each other 
and our teeth chatter as we sat waiting for the 
questions to be distributed ? 

And with what respectful awe did we, green 
Freshmen, watch the older students come and 
go. And especially when a professor appeared, 
how we shrank into some obscure nook, as if 
the man—no doubt a very human man—wore 
a radiant halo about his head! 

If we had been going up to Dublin Uni- 
versity instead of an American college no doubt 
our feelings would have been precisely the 
same. We would have been the same age— 
eighteen. We would have been cramming on 
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the same subjects for examination. And then 
we would have gone up toa similar hall—similar 
except that the light by which we conjugated 
our Greek and Latin verbs and solved our 
problems in algebra and geometry—would 
have come through stained glass windows 
instead of plain white glass, and above our 
heads would have been a beautiful gilded can- 
delabrum instead of ordinary gas jets, while by 
glancing into the high gallery at the rear we 
might have fancied ourselves inspired by the 
old organ from a ship of the Armada wrecked 
on the Irish coast, as the legend goes. 

But for all his stained glass, candelabrum, 
and organ from the Armada, the Irish young- 
ster would no doubt have felt his teeth chatter 
just the same, or else looked more for his cribs 
(an invention in which American students do 
not have a monopoly) than the inspiration of 
the aforesaid ancient relics. The fact is, ancient 
relics are no more to the man who sees them 
every day than are plain wood and clear win- 
dow glass. The greatest man is not a hero to 
his valet, and a prophet is not without honor 
save in his own country. The famous examina- 
tion hall of Trinity, Dublin, is of more interest 
to Americans than it ever could be to the 
Trinity student, though as a plain examination 
hall it has a tremendous importance. 

In passing, | may say that Trinity College 
and Dublin University are practically one and 
the same. Oxford University and Cambridge 
University comprise several colleges each—a 
system we Americans know nothing of—but 
Dublin University has but one college, Trinity, 
which includes the Arts Course, the Medical 
School, the Divinity School, ete., as much as 
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our term university does. “* Dublin University ” 
is a sort of superior function of Trinity College. 

I have said that the Examination Hall, as a 
hall for examinations, has a tremendous impor- 
tance for the Trinity student, for the chief pur- 
pose an Irish student has in going to college is 
to be examined. The fact is, he can do his 
studying at home if he is poor, and, by passing 
his examinations, take his degree in due form ; 
and one-fourth of the thousand students of 
Dublin University appear only once a year to be 
examined in the old Examination Hall. Here 
the freshmen come for the preliminary exami- 
nation at the end of the first term—a taste of 
what must come after. Here also comes the 
senior freshman (we would call him a sopho- 
more) for his “little go,” the first great trial of 
his examination-passing abilities. After that 
he is a sophister, and feels himself genuinely a 
student of the university. At last he comes 
for his “ finals,” the heaviest and most difficult 
of all, on passing which he receives his degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. 

But this is not all that goes on at the Exami- 
nation Hall, by any means. Here come the 
honor men for their honor examinations. Here 
come famous musicians from the world over to 
take their musical degrees (there is no instruc- 
tion in music, only examinations, and you may 
be sure the tyro has no chance). There are 
held here examinations for master’s degrees 
and doctor’s degrees—for what not I do not 
know. (The rival Royal University of Dublin 
is only an examining body.) 

Having faced the great and serious feature 
of college life at Dublin, the examinations, let 
us turn to the lighter and more genial matters. 
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As you come up the broad main street of 
Dublin, past the postoffice and Nelson’s Pillar, 
and over the bridge of the Liffey river, on the 
left, surrounded by a high iron fence anda 
great stone wall, stands a low pile of granite 
buildings, in the massive, classic style of archi- 
tecture, like our department government build- 
ings at Washington. The old granite is sooty 
black in places, discolored almost past recog- 
nition by the wear of hundreds of years and 
the foggy, smoky climate of the British Isles. 
An arched gateway under the outer granite 
building admits you to the quadrangle, with its 
long line of buildings on its four sides, with 
here and there, perhaps, an opening to the 
Provost's garden, or the college park, or 
“Botany Bay,” the green square at the left. 
Before you, in the middle of the lower square, 
stands the bell-tower, tall and imposing, pre- 
sented by some old primate of the church. Its 
solemn bell rings every morning at half past 
eight to call the resident students to chapel 
(they only have to go twice a week or once on 
Sunday, and yet, all too often, they get fined 
half a crown for not attending chapel). But 
more solemnly it tolls, tolls, tolls for the death 
of a fellow or other college potentate, and the 
student who has sat in his room and heard the 
doleful sound echoing through the empty 
quadrangle will never forget it. 

Across the middle of the quadrangle, divid- 
ing the lower square from the upper, is a dor- 
mitory in bright red brick, after the style of 
Queen Anne, all polished up and restored in 
recent years, the one bright bit of color in all 
the grey old square of buildings. 

On the right are the lecture rooms, the 
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examination hall, the library, with its long, 
severe style, and still farther down on the right 
the Engineering Building and Museum, the 
most attractive and modern of all the buildings, 
designed according to the notions of Ruskin, 
and approved by him on its completion. On 
the left are the chapel, the dining hall, and 
dormitories, and just at the corner of the upper 
square the little printing office, looking like a 
Greek Temple. Off at the left one may enter 
Botany Bay, a green square, the ugliest of the 
whole college, which was laid out in that past 
age when prisoners were being sent to Botany 
Bay, that famous resort for so many interesting 
characters. No less curious and interesting, 
no doubt, was the motley company of students 
that came to live in the dormitories which sur- 
round the square on every side. 

But let us go back to the student we left 
kicking his heels in the Examination Hall. 
The first thing he does on gaining admission to 
the college is to secure his rooms, for which he 
pays from thirty to three hundred dollars, or 
six to sixty pounds, paying in to the bursor a 
proportionate deposit to cover any damage or 
arrears he may be unfortunate enough to incur. 
The next step is to choose a tutor, one of the 
junior “ fellows,” who is expected to instruct 
him, advise him, get him out of scrapes, repre- 
sent him to the Board (of senior fellows), and 
secure his moral welfare. The fact is, however, 
there are plenty of men in Trinity College who 
are scarce known to their tutors by sight. 

But the first practical step is to furnish his 
room, secure a “skip” or servant (several 
students will hire a servant between them from 
the poor people of the city, who come to care 
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for their rooms and serve them their breakfast) 
and set up housekeeping. At Memorial Hall 
in Cambridge three meals are served each day, 
but though Britons eat four meals instead of 
the American three, only one, dinner at six, is 
served in the college dining hall. For the rest 
the student looks out for himself. Attached 
to each room is a small buttery or “ skippery,”’ 
which is always supplied with a row of bottles 
of stout and ale, even if there is little else there. 
Irish students are great drinkers, and on such 
important occasions as those on which the 
Cambridge or Oxford football or cricket teams 
visit the college, the Junior Dean, who manages 
the discipline of the college, allows the boys to 
get as drunk as they will, though on other 
occasions he is likely to “‘ drop on ’’ the drunken 
student with a fine of half a crown or possibly 
ten shillings, or if he has disgraced himself too 
much, bring him before the Board. 

For the most part the Irish student does as 
he pleases (when did an Irishman ever submit 
to be ruled in anything!) Your American 
student rises at half after seven in the morning, 
called up by the loud clanging of the college 
bell. He hurriedly dresses, rushes to his board- 
ing house for breakfast of oatmeal, beefsteak 
or chops, potato and coffee, which he bolts in 
five minutes, and hastens on to compulsory 
chapel at eight. Then follow recitations, 
lectures and laboratory exercises, dinner at the 
boarding house at half past twelve or one, and 
an afternoon of work, endimg with tea at six. 

Not so in Dublin. If he is religiously in- 
clined the young fellow may possibly attend 
chapel at half past eight, but usually prefers 
taking out his required religious exercise by 
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attending a longerchapel exercise once a week, 
Sunday morning at ten. If he does not go to 
chapel he gets out of bed at nine, half past, 
ten, eleven, whenever he feels like it or is 
required to by a desire (not a compulsion) 
to attend some lecture. He breakfasts, per- 
haps, on bread and butter and coffee, which 
his skip prepares and possibly serves to him in 
bed. As examinations are the thing, and 
recitations do not exist, the student spends his 
time largely where he can get the most interest- 
ing or helpful instruction. If he lives in col- 
lege the dean will see that he does not waste 
his time, but there are no such restrictions as 
are to be found in Cambridge, or Oxford, or 
the American colleges. In Dublin he may live 
as he pleases. Suerwin Copy. 


(To be concluded.) 


A POET. 


Through long years sought he poet’s Fame, 
And Fame was coy as woodland elf. 

The song that glorified his name 
He did not sing—it sang itself. 


Kent KNOWLTON. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF COLLEGE PRO- 
FESSORS. 


Their vagaries are many, their charms and 
excellencies more, but the professor of any 
science is apt to unite most good qualities in 
bewildering profusion. And, in particular, 
when we come to a professor of astronomy, 
those who follow in his train scarcely know, 
amid the multitude of original diversions pro- 
vided, where to find themselves from day to day 
in an existence successfully robbed of monot- 
ony. 

For not only does he rise at all hours after 
midnight, and remain awake at all hours 
before—not only does he fill the house with 
developed and undeveloped photographic plates 
of stars and meteors and ghostly nebule, to 
say nothing of an occasional comet, while 
sketches of the sun and blue prints of weird 
apparatus meet one at every turn,—not only do 
piles of student examination papers covered 
with wild diagrams of all degrees of badness 
turn up under the most innocent magazines, 
and proof-sheets of forthcoming volumes lie in 
wait in every drawer, but the professor himself 
is liable to be met in any corner of the globe at 
a moment’s notice. 

Fortunately he cannot see any more transits 
of Venus, because the next one occurs in the 
year 2004, and that date is a little in advance 
of even the most hopeful astronomer who has 
the misfortune to be still alive. But his pro- 
fession is chasing eclipses and other celestial 
phenomena, which, as a rule, refuse to be wit- 
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nessed from strictly civilized centers. And so, 
though he may be here to-day, he is to-morrow 
on the high road or the high seas, bound for 
Alaska or Pike’s Peak, or West Africa, or the 
Marquesas Islands, or Southern Spain or Chili. 
He speaks of these somewhat unusual localities 
with a familiarity unknown to the tourist, and 
born of intimate acquaintance and superior 
companionship. He casually mentions his 
residence for a time in Nova Zembla or Vladi- 
vostock as too much a matter of course to be 
even commented upon. Truly, an intimacy 
with the immeasurable stretches of infinite 
space induces a just estimate of the littleness of 
our own planet, where no region is too remote 
or forbidding for his purpose, if only some celes- 
tial performance can be viewed from its inac- 
cessible wastes. 

And the professor of this science is not only 
all this—he also invents; for no astronomer 
worthy of the name is without a mechanical 
bent by which instruments of whatever sort 
bring him joy, and all telescopes delight, merely 
in themselves, and quite independently of what 
they perform for him in bringing heavenly 
bodies a few million miles nearer than they 
could otherwise be brought. 

Now, chasing eclipses in particular is some- 
times an unsatisfactory business ; for it is a sad 
fact that while sun and moon are of apparently 
the same size, and by some kindly working of 
the celestial machinery are sometimes in direct 
line with each other and the earth, so that a 
total eclipse of the sun is occasionally possible, 
this happy state of things can by no means last 
over eight minutes. Usually in much less time 
than that sun and moon have slipped past each 
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other, and though for two hours or more there 
may last the partial eclipse, the entire darkness 
is, a8 an average, not much over three minutes 
in duration. The professor wishes it lasted 
three hours, or three months, or even three 
years at a time, that he might, by the benefi- 
cent darkening of the sun’s brightness, have an 
opportunity of studying uninterruptedly the 
most beautiful and mysterious sight in nature 
—the outflashing radiance of the corona, per- 
haps an atmosphere of the sun, and only vis- 
ible at these times. It probably holds the 
secret of the sun’s whole constitution and 
energy, and he would like to interrogate it 
without ceasing until those secrets came forth 
to his questioning eye and telescope and camera. 
That a permanent eclipse, until these matters 
were revealed, might seriously affect mundane 
matters here below, such as crops and general 
vegetation, would be as nothing to him until 
this knowledge should be gained. 

By a series of saddening calculations, based 
upon the number of total eclipses in a century, 
the length of the total phase and the average 
number of telescopes and astronomers address- 
ing specific questions to the sun at the time of 
its humiliation, he arrives at the depressing 
result that one day of solid watching of the 
corona is all that a miserly and grasping cen- 
tury is willing to afford. Thus his impatience 
to follow wherever this fascinating shadow may 
beckon,—and herein also his wish to invent 
something whereby the preciotts three minutes 
shall be virtually lengthened tenfold, or even 
a hundredfold. This could only be done by 
one astronomer taking with him ninety-nine 
others, each with his telescope, or spectroscope, 
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or polariscope, or camera, or other bit of 
apparatus, to ask his own particular little 
question of the calm corona as it gleams out 
upon the silent darkness of totality. But so 
far eclipse expeditions of one hundred astrono- 
mers have not materialized, attractive as that 
prospect would undoubtedly be to the commu- 
nities where they might locate. So the next 
best thing was to invent a machine through 
which one hundred instruments. could all ask 
different automatic questions of the corona at 
the same time, while one astronomer manipu- 
lated their mechanical parts and set them all in 
motion. 

When it was done this professor had length- 
ened his three minutes of totality much more 
than tenfold, and the accurate records of the 
unemotional tool were at hand ready to be 
studied at leisure. So who could complain if 
tubes and valves and pneumatic arrangements, 
and things savoring of electricity, and wires 
and object-glasses, strewed the drawing-room 
and measured their innocent length on every 
floor throughout the house? The family of a 
professor of astronomy get thoroughly accus- 
tomed to all such trifles, and learn to step gin- 
gerly about among polished brass and shining 
specula and cannot by any chance be surprised 
at strange occupants of their desks and dress- 
ing tables. 

In connection with the invention of auto- 
matic observation by manufactured assistants 
in lieu of the one hundred astronomers who 
cannot be collected for any one expedition, a 
sand clock was thought of by the ingenious 


professor. This isa most simple arrangement, 
whereby, on strange and foreign shores, where 
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delicate apparatus of sufficient size cannot be 
obtained, a weight, resting upon a tube of sand, 
slides gently down as the sand is allowed to 
escape at just such a rate of speed from the 
bottom, thus allowing the various instruments, 
without farther attention, to follow accurately 
the sun in its passage through the sky during 
the eclipse. Experiments were made and the 
working seemed quite perfect, but it was 
thought the quality of the sand could be 
improved, and the astronomer set forth to find 
@ new variety. 

He invited to accompany him a member of 
his family, who quoted to him on the way the 
story told by Henry Thoreau during his _pil- 
grimage of Cape Cod; that after walking for 
hours through loose sand, and seeing nothing 
but square miles of sand on every side (even a 
school-house filled with sand up to the tops of 
the desks), he was amazed, not to say exas- 
perated, by a sign at the door of a fisherman’s 
house, “ Fine sand for sale here.” He thought 
“Fine sand got rid of” or “Shoes emptied 
here” would have been more to the point. 
But it afterward appeared that the wave-worn 
sand of the Cape did not answer at all for 
building and mortar purposes, the individual 
particles being too smooth and rounded ; the 
coals had apparently been brought to Newcastle 
in the importation by a thrifty inhabitant of 
inland sand, of which each particle was full of 
sharp corners, square-shouldered sand, as it 
were, there to be sold in a land of nothing but 
sand. 

“Why, of course,” said the astronomer 
blandly at the end of this tale, “ That is just 
the point. We have been using gritty sand 
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for the clock, and I am going to get some 
river sand, which is fine and rounded, and will 
run out more smoothly.” 

“And are we bound for the river?” she 
asked with an inward sinking—for it was 
December, and was very warm ; Nature was in 
a melting mood, and a heavy snow of the 
previous week had entirely disappeared the day 
before, leaving wreckage in its wake, and the 
river was miles away. New England country 
towns, even college towns, have nothing to 
boast of yet in the matter of highways—* The 
air is lovely,” she continued, * but the ‘ going,’ 
as they call it, is an unspeakable horror.” 

* We do not have to go to the river to get 
river sand,” he replied,’ with as near an 
approach to sarcasm as his gentle nature 
permitted, “« Have you never studied the geol- 
ogy of the Connecticut Valley?” 

Quite crushed, she subsided for the moment, 
while the small horse continued to wade almost 
knee-deep in black mud, varied by an occa- 
sional pond, or a few feet of frozen ruts in the 
shadow of some tree. 

The carriage was already plastered with 
splashes, and the horse a disreputable sight. 
At that moment, too, he caught sight of the 
upturned roots of a huge pine, blown com- 
pletely over during a recent hurricane, and 
taking the bit in his mouth made one frantic 
jump to get by the fearsome object. Before 
he was subdued to his normal condition of 
amiable indifference, the professor and his com- 
panion were showered with drops, balls, pro- 
jectiles of mud in varying stages of fluidity. 

But the Holyoke mountains rose mistily blue 
in their picturesque ruggedness beyond a fore- 
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ground of soft gray and dull yellow and russet 
in the leafless woods and open pastures, and 
the sun looked forth now and then from rifts 
in the gray clouds, which he glorified by his 
glance. If only he knew of all the prepara. 
tions made solely for his sake! From the top 
of Hadley Hill it is impossible not to stop and 
breathe the freer air, and view the wide 
expanse of gracious river valley spread below. 
To the east the college towers rise above their 
groves, dignified, brooding, old with generations 
of students made men under their care—to the 
south the Holyoke range, serried and abrupt 
—to the west the gleaming Connecticut and 


the fair lands beyond full of promise and vague 


sunshine. But the road! Deeper and deeper 
it grew, abysses of unknown proportions 
yawned, and through it all the patient little 
beast tugged along, ever hopeful of an ulti- 
mate emerging on some happier shore. 

Another, though less material, woe appeared 
in what had once been an exceptionally lovely 
roadside. With that sense of beauty for which 
the New England farmer is justly famed, the 
sumacs, small oaks, pines—all the sweet growth 
which makes untouched roadsides the delight of 
life in the country—had been chopped down, 
and jagged stumps with an occasional pile of 
branches lay awaiting the touch of the fire, 
which a little farther on had been so success- 
fully applied that telegraph poles and fences 
had nearly been demolished—the only gleam 
of suggested comfort in the,whole sad sight. 
All the lovely potentialities of the roadside 
wrecked—the trees, small and large, prostrate, 
and all to satisfy a supposed love for ‘Clearing 
up” on the part of our rustic brethren. 
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“ Do you think this road looks sandy enough 
to take some of it back?” at length inquired 
the professor—for by this time a small island 
had appeared in the chain of mud rivers and 
puddles, but to the uninitiated it did not even 
yet look strictly sandy, so his companion 
suggested a little farther search; and at 
length—true patience being always rewarded— 
a mine of genuine sand was found at the side 
of the road, white, clean, comparatively dry, 
and unmistakably river sand. A salt bag 
capable of holding several bushels was _pro- 
duced, and a shingle of unusual dimensions, 
and the astronomer who is to wrest the secrets 
from the sun next August among the Ainu in 
Japan went to work in pursuance of that 
determination (imperfect as the connection 
might have appeared to a casual passer-by) at 
digging up enough sand to fill the bag. 

In all the drive, up to this point, no other 
occupants of the road had appeared—nobody 
less bent upon a serious errand than a scientific 
professor would have ventured forth into such 
highways on such a day. But just then two 
other unfortunates came into view—it would 
have been interesting to know what conceivable 
errand brought them forth—and they looked 
with mild amazement at the dignified man dig- 
ging sand with a shingle in a pit beside the 
road, while a bespattered female, an encrusted 
buggy, and a parti-colored and drooping horse 
were anchored just beyond. 

But the sand was gathered—that was the 
main thing; the patient beast turned toward 


home, though even then showing no special 
emotion, and the line of march in a retrograde 
direction was resumed. Early December 
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twilight was falling on the breezy upland fields 
and through the gray and leafless woods, and a 
bit of clear, apple-green sky showed in the 
West. A little red house gave accent to the 
landscape, and in its humble window shone 
suddenly forth a flash of lamp-light, the sight 
of which wakens such thought of possibilities 
of warmth and homely comfort. 

There are many compensations in a drive of 
several miles in December through bottomless 
mud to get river sand to make a cloak to 
observe an eclipse a following summer at the 
Antipodes. Certainly there is no other pro- 
fession than astronomy in which such varieties 
of experience lie in wait, not only for the pro- 
fessor himself, but for those who abide beneath 
his roof and avoid breaking his instruments, 
and stumble against sun, moon and stars in 
various guises on his library floor every day of 
their lives. 

May a thoughtful heaven grant clear skies 
and favorable breezes for this devoted astrono- 
mer when he chases down his next eclipse, and 
enable him to catch it with every one of his 
instruments, of which the sand clock will be by 
no means of least importance. 


Mase. Loomis Topp. 





A SEA PARTING. 


A little while, a fleeting hour, 
And you and I must part. 


Let us forget that fate, and dower 


The future with this moment’s power 


Of heart that answers heart. 


Or let us lull our hearts with guile 
Of fancies fond and vain, 

Ah, let us say, then, with a smile, 

“A little while, a little while, 
And we must meet again.” 

The world is small—how very small— 
For those who will to meet ! 

They say there is a time when all 

Are masters of their fate, then shall 


The seas withhold our feet ? 


Alas, alas, why tears and fears 

Because we cross the seas 
Of time and tide! Shall not the years 
Bear us together ? Oh, vain tears 

For life’s uncertainties ! 


Da.Lietr FuGuet. 
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THE OPENING OF A SCOTCH UNI- 
VERSITY. 


Such a heading awakens little interest in a 
reader to whom Commencement or the closing 
of a university means so much, and the opening 
so little. He may or may not have noticed in 
the daily paper that such and such a university 
has opened. That he has read a full account 
of the prospects of the promising football team 
of the same institution is certain, and from 
this he has doubtless inferred that the intellec- 
tual side of the university has also entered 
upon the routine of another year. But more 
particularly, in the university town itself and 
among the students no special interest, as on 
Commencement Day, is apparent. The presi- 
dents of the respective colleges make their 
usual opening addresses, assuring the fresh- 
men of a hearty welcome beneath the shadows 
of classic elms or ivy-clad walls, as the case 
may be, and warning the sophomores once 
more of the helplessness of the innocent fresh- 
men committed to their care, and painting in 
glowing colors the element of mercy in what 
might be called sophomore virtue. The address 
over, the students rush off to the ‘varsity field 
to watch the first football practice of the season, 
or spend the rest of the day in “settling” 
their rooms in the dormitories, or more prob- 
ably in hand-shaking and friendly chats on the 
front campus, reviewing the many pleasant 
experiences of the long vacation. 

None of these mark the opening of a Scotch 
university. First of all, there is in reality no 
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front campus, no hand-shaking, no vigorous 
demonstration of real college friendship—how 
shocked a Scotch student would be to see two 
college chums hug each other!—in short, no 
idea of social life, as it exists in many of our 
American universities. Dormitories do not 
exist, and men who only meet at odd times 
during the day as they pass through the * quad ”’ 
of the university building to lectures can only 
be comparative strangers, because college fellow- 
ship is produced by dormitory life, and that 
alone. To a Princeton man, for example, who 
has breathed the atmosphere of that institution, 
which is notable in this particular, the absence 
is readily detected, and isa matter of deep regret. 
Nowhere is this more visible than in athletics. 
Let us take Edinburgh as an example, stand- 
ing, as she indisputably does, at the head of 
Scottish universities. A ‘varsity football eleven 
is almost impossible, not from lack of good 
material, but simply because men from one 
preparatory school will not play alongside of 
men from another—in other words, because 
there exists no such thing as devotion or loyalty 
to the university as a whole. This is a digres- 
sion, however, and only connected with the 
subject under consideration in throwing light 
upon the different atmosphere one finds himself 
in at the opening of a university like Edinburgh. 

Special interest was added this year, owing 
to the inauguration of two new professors. 
The inauguration of one of these, Professor 
Saintsbury, who had been elected to the chair 
of English Literature, upon the retirement of 
Professor Masson, was the occasion of intense 
interest and the special feature of the opening 
ceremonies. The appointment of a professor 
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to fill so important a place as had been left by 
Prof. David Masson, the friend of Carlyle, the 
associate of Thackeray and Dickens, biographer 
of Milton, historian and critic, was a proceed- 
ing of great moment to the proud Scotsmen of 
Edinburgh. This was very evident when, long 
before the hour, the lecture-room, accommodat- 
ing six or seven hundred, was filled. 

At the appointed time the chief servitor 
(famous for looking wiser than any of the pro- 
fessors), carrying a silver mace, entered from 
the side door. Following him in their academic 
robes were the Principal, Sir William Muir, 
the Lord Rector, Professor Saintsbury, and a 
large representation of the Senators or Faculty, 
including such eminent men as Professors Tait, 
Geikie, Calderwood, Seth, Rutherford, Butcher, 
Chrystal and others. After a short introdue- 
tory sentence by Principal Muir, Professor 
Saintsbury was enthusiastically received, and 
proceeded to read his inaugural lecture, which 
was of the highest literary order and warmly 
received. There was much in this formal ocea- 
sion, and in the dignified presence of so many 
distinguished ** Dons,” to borrow an English 
term, that impressed a stranger of the venera- 
tion in which a university like Edinburgh and 
learning in general is held. 

These exercises were unusual, and occa- 
sional. Let us pass to the customary features 
of the opening of a Scotch university. Each 
professor in the several departments is expected 
to give what is called an opening or public 
lecture. This is not the informal discussion of 
the prospective year’s work, or references for 
collateral reading, as usually followed in Ameri- 
can universities. It is nothing if not formal. 
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At the close of the five or seven minutes 
allowed for the entrance of students, and on 
this occasion for visitors, the professor is 
ushered in from his retiring-room by an assist- 
ant, or more probably by an aged professor 
emeritus in the same department. He is met 
by an outburst of applause that to a delicate 
ear, which does not relish the demonstration of 
huge walking-sticks against rickety wooden 
floors, is not in keeping with the dignity of the 
occasion. With no words of introduction the 
professor reads a scholariy and carefully-pre- 
pared lecture on a subject always general and of 
public interest. For example, this year Pro- 
fessor Calderwood lectured on “ The Relation 
of Moral Philosophy to Science,” Professor 
Geikie on “The History of the Science of 
Biology,” Professor Rutherford: on ‘The 
Physiological Ideal,” and so on. 

The arrangement and appointments of the 
university buildings, which include under one 
roof the lecture-rooms and the library, and is 
the only building this venerable university 
boasts of, are such as to lend an air of dignity. 
At the entrance of each lecture-room a servitor 
in uniform opens the door, while the professor 
enters by the side door leading from the retir- 
ing room, where, I might add, he is only 
approachable for private interviews, and never 
appears except in the gown which contributes 
most, perhaps, to the dignity that is every- 
where apparent. 

The two following critical observations, of no 
great importance in themselves, and liable to 
mislead, may at least be of interest. Alarmed 
as many who are interested in the welfare of 
academic matters and manners have been at 
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the increased tendency of students to indulge 
in “ horse-play,” I am sure that the American 
art of “guying” or “horse-play” has not 
reached the stage of development it has attained 
in Scotland. To illustrate: As the audience 
gathered for each opening lecture, everyone, 
medical and lady student alike, even old men 
with gray hairs, was greeted with a boisterous 
outburst that was shocking, even to the 
American student, who ought to be well versed 
in that lore. Unless this same diversion had 
been displayed during one of the inaugural 
addresses, no comment would be made. When 
a scholar and tutor of Oxford enters the 
lecture-room, and that for the first time, with 
all the dignity of flowing robes and a retinue 
of professors, such as Edinburgh affords, and 
begins to read a carefully-prepared lecture, one 
would naturally expect a large amount of con- 


sideration would be paid him, in spite of any 


personal defects in speech or manner. Such was 
not the case, and how far this “ guying” was 
carried I will not say. Already I may have 
given a wrong impression, for in spite of all this 
“ horse-play,” largely good-natured, but ex- 
tremely boisterous and lacking in that real wit 
and point that characterizes the American 
species, no students are more loyal to their 
professors. It is just here that I venture 
another observation. Such idolizing devotion 
as is manifest everywhere, except sometimes in 
the lecture-room, and especially was observed 
during a summer's acquaihtance with several 
representative university men, tends to make 
students narrow. From all appearances, every 
word that an Edinburgh professor utters is an 
ipse dixit in the mind of the student. Time 
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it is that the Edinburgh student can assume 
this attitude with as good a right and with as 
great a degree of safety as any; but the spirit 
savors of intellectual narrowness and everything 
that cripples a scholar’s progress—the one con- 
dition of which is to do one’s own thinking. 
Such a tendency is always apparent when men 
sit under great minds, but unless the student is 
thoughtful and prudent in the acceptance of 
such truth, he will find he has drunk a great 
deal of error along with the nectar, and has 
crippled his own individual and independent 
thinking in the process. This is often apparent 
in the effect that study in Germany produces 
in men who, through lack of previous intellec- 
tual training, are specially susceptible to this 
intellectual disease. Doubtless this is no truer 
of the Scotch student than the English or 
American; it is a period through which every 
student is liable to pass. 

After an attendance of a few days upon the 
regular lectures, which follow those described 
above, one readily sees that the dignity and 
ceremony connected with them are merely 
indicative of the high standard of scholarship 
that Edinburgh University maintains, and the 
high position she holds in the intellectual world. 


CHARLES. ALEXANDER ROBINSON. 
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BOOKS. 


These are not ink and paper! They are souls 
That strove in travail ; they are lives of tears ; 


The brain-throbs and the heart-beats of long years, 


Joy's ocean deeps and pain’s wreck-tossing shoals ; 


Here smiles the Hope whose wondrous current rolls 


From deed to duty ; here weep doubts and fears 
In bosoms tremulous, and Love endears 


Disconsolate toil and all its hate controls. 


Aye, they are inspiration! In the low 
Sad hours of weakness they are stores of might ; 
They treasure truths eternal, and they glow 


With stars brought earthward from unmeasured 
night ; 


Somewhat of God’s great verities they know, 
Somewhat of man’s great future and his light ! 


FREEMAN E. MILLER. 
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HISTORICAL LANDMARKS NEAR 
AMHERST. 


Few colleges in this country are so well 
gifted with interesting literary and historical 
landmarks as is Amherst. While Yale, Har- 
vard and the older universities have many 
notable events connected with their own his- 
tory, few, if any, are placed in such interest 
ing surroundings as is Amherst. Writers 
have often called attention to the fact that the 
beautiful places of the earth are also the places 
where man has done the most, and, as a rule, 
where he has done his worst. That saying is 
strictly applicable to the country in which 
Amherst College is placed. Not only has it 


been chosen for a home and working place by 


a large number of the greatest Americans, but 
it has also seen some of the worst deeds which 
blacken the history of our country. The 
Indians for years made the little valley about 
Amherst their battleground, and in it did 
deeds which cannot be spoken of without 
horror. The last hundred years of its history, 
however, are as happy as its beginning was 
dark, for the valley has been made a subject 
by poets and novelists. With opposites of 
light and shade in its history, as in its scenery, 
and with the past accessible by means of actual 
objects and places, Amherst makes a delightful 
spot for the lover of history. 

We have said that history clings to beautiful 
places, and if that is true, then Amherst is a 
natural theater for great events. However 
successful or otherwise an Amherst man’s col; 
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lege life may have been, there is one thing that 
is always remembered with pleasure,—and that 
is the country in which the college is situated. 
Central Massachusetts needs no description, for 
it has been often spoken of by Hawthorne, 


Bryant, and the lovers of nature. Its rivers 


and mountains have been praised by all kinds 
of authors, and are as familiar to the New 
Englanders as is Mecca to the Mohammetan. 
For four years the students of Amherst Col- 
lege are placed in the midst of this great garden 
of beauty, which is surrounded on all sides by 
hills and mountains. If he stand on the great 
tower of the chapel he sees that Amherst is 
placed on a hill which rises almost in the 
center of a ring of mountains. Once, indeed, 
geologists say, that hill was an island rising in 
the middle of an immense geologic lake, which 
had an outlet in the notch in the southern wall. 
From this tower every side of the compass has 
its hill or mountain. Directly to the south is 
one of the most imposing sights in New 
England,—the long and jagged range of the 
Holyoke Mountains. Peak after peak rises to 
view, and in the far southwest is seen the loom- 
ing mass of Holyoke, Nonatuck and Tom. To 
the north is Sugarloaf and Toby, the latter 
being a wilderness of crag, cliff and forest. To 
the east is the long range of the Pelham Hills, 
and faintly seen beyond them is Mount Lin- 
coln, higher than Holyoke itself, but seemingly 
lower. To the west is Mount Warner, and 
back of Warner blue hill zises on blue hill, 
until at last Greylock ends the view. Far to 
the northwest are the distant peaks of the 
Green Mountains. Framed in by these 
splendid views is a valley of fifteen to twenty 
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miles in length and breadth, through the center 
of which flows the Connecticut. Sprinkled in 
at the feet of the mountains, and now and then 
over the plain, are many villages and houses. 
The factories of Northampton darken the 
southwest, and the spires of Hadley, North 
Hadley and Belchertown give idea of aspira- 
tion. Such isa bare outline of the beautiful 
landscape in which are placed three colleges, 
and on whose boundary is a fourth. Small 
wonder that history has had much to do with 
such a place! 

When the student tires of books and com- 
panions, nature in her most glorious beauty is 
always ready to smile upon him. When he 
wishes to ponder over the past with its deeds of 
men, that same landscape always has for him 
something new in interest. 

Leaving Ambherst four miles behind one 
comes to the pretty village of Hadley. Here 
is material galore, for here in 1760 came the 
friends of John Hooker, hoping to find in the 
wilderness that religious freedom which was 
denied them in Hartford. Hadley had then 
been founded over a hundred years, and had 
lived, though in the very heart of Indian land. 
So it was almost 300 years ago that the 
ancestors of the present elms of Hadley were 
felled to build its first log hut. The age of 
Pericles is not half so distant to the student as 
are the early days of Hadley. It is hard to 
replace the present quiet with the forest, the 
Indian and the battle. Itis strange to think 
of Indians living through the terrible New 


England winters in skin tents, but it is stranger 
to think that the Indians of this place were as 
cruel and bloodthirsty devils as any we meet 
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in the dime novel of to<lay. Cruel they were 
indeed, and religious convictions, block houses 
and rifles came near yielding before them. 
How many times Hadley was attacked and 
almost destroyed by Indians the writer does not 
know, but once at least it was in the greatest 
danger, and was saved only by the intervention 
of Goffe, the regicide judge. This was during 
King Phillip’s war, which came near driving 
every settler from the valley. Seven or eight 
hundred Indians, covered with war paint, and 
crazy with what was really patriotism but 
what was called fanaticism, attacked the town. 
We may still see the house from which, in the 
heat of the battle, came the venerable figure of 
the outlawed judge. He, with his fellow out- 
law, Whalley, had been concealed for some 
time, but battle was too much for the stern fol- 
lower of Cromwell, and with the roundhead 
ery he rallied the settlers and led them to vic- 
tory. When or how he disappeared no one 
knew, but he was the saviour of Hadley. The 
elm shaded streets have more than once heard 
the tramp of soldiery as well as the tumult of 
Indian warfare. Minute men of the Revolu- 
tion drilled on the commons. Down the long 


street in 1770 went half of a British army, 


and the sight must have been a fine one for the 
colonists, for it was Burgoyne on his way to 
Boston, disgraced by defeat. In 1787 Ameri- 
can troups from Springfield drummed their 
way along the street leading to Amherst and 
Pelham, in which latter place they were to put 
down Shay’s Rebellion. 

Here in Hadley is the old church where J. 
G. Holland says Kathrina went to worship. 
Near it is the famous Bay Path after which the 
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same author named one of his novels, and along 
which Burgoyne marched his army. Here Jon- 
athan Edwards sometimes thought out thrilling 
sermons; here Beecher came to walk while a 
student, and here, too, is the present home of 
the venerable Bishop Huntington. What a 
subject for a poem is “Old Hadley!” Its 
founders destined it for a city, and laid it out 
in broad squares. They fought the wilderness 
and the Indian, and then after all their toil 
Hadley failed, and to-day sleeps as quietly on 
the banks of the river as though it had attained 
its desired future, and had never heard a war 
ery or a shriek of death. 

Hatfield, a few miles beyond, is like Hadley 
in its history. Its destiny was to be as great, 
and its annals are still bloodier. On Hatfield 
fell the first rage of the Indians after their appe- 
tite had been whetted by Bloody Brook mas- 
sacre. There is scarcely a foot of ground by 
Hatfield that has not been soaked again and 
again with human blood. If one were inclined 
to doubt history he has only to visit the town 
museum, where he will see enough to make him 
dread the dark if he walk abroad in the town 
at night. There are gathered together all the 
weapons of the frontier, and with them certain 
ghastly relics of the early wars. There, for 
instance, is a solid door of oak, battered and 
hacked by Indian tomahawks, until at last a 
hole was made through which a rifle might be 
put. It was once the door of a log hut, and 
through that hole a redskin knave shot a sick 
woman as she lay in bed with her child. It 
hardly seems possible that the sky could have 
smiled so sweetly then as now, but it may have 
smiled even more sweetly over the dark deeds 
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of men than it does to-day. The town is noted 
for its immense elms, and some of them which 
are pointed out have been praised by Holmes in 
his ** Autocrat,” as have also other trees in 
Hadley and Northampton. 

Four or five miles beyond Hatfield is Deer- 
field and South Deerfield, eacn with its 
terrible remembrances of war. Between them 
is Bloody Brook, the scene of one of the best 
known Indian massacres in our history. It 
was in 1675 that Captain Lathrop and nearly 
all the young men of the county left Hadley 
to get provisions from Deerfield. They were 
on their way back, and stopped under the per- 
pendicular slopes of Sugarloaf for rest. While 
they either rested in the shade or gathered 
grapes from the mountain, they grew careless 
in their fancied security, and stacked their 
arms. Then it was that the mountain yielded 
an Indian for every tree. Crafty eyes had 
watched them for hours, and they were eyes of 
men who knew no mercy. Resistance was 
short, and the Indian's victory was complete. 
The blood of the soldiers went down to the 
Connecticut on the laughing waves of the brook 
which has since born such an ominous name. 
The Indians left the mutilated bodies where 
they fell, and these were afterward buried by 
the whites. Their grave is still marked by a 
white slab which lies on the ground, not two 
hundred feet from the place of the battle. The 
place where the combat was hottest is marked 
by an imposing monument, which tells the 
names and fate of these martyrs of early civil- 
ization in America. It is a sad spot, if one is 
inclined to reverie, and a beautiful one if he 
can forget its memories. Sugarloaf rises 
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directly above it, and if the traveler climb to 
its summit he will be on an elevation which 
overlooks the whole plain. The eastern wall is 
absolutely perpendicular, and tradition says 
that a nook in its surface was “ King Phillip’s 
Seat.” Here in this dangerous situation, safe 
from all disturbance, the old warrior sat for 
hours, watching the signs in the valley before 
him. Below was the Connecticut, like a great 
ribbon of silver, opposite was the serrated 
range of the Holyokes, between was the valley, 
with perhaps now and then the smoke of an 
Indian camp-fire. May we not suppose that 
the Indian patriot admired the valley, and that 
its beauty made, possibly, his sorrows greater ? 
Small wonder that he wished to keep New 
England for his race, and that he hated the 
the white thieves who were driving him from 
his native home. 

Sometimes when the New England traveler 
is far away on the banks of the St. Lawrence 
he hears the tolling of a distant bell. He may 
not know why it carries him back by the slopes 
of Sugarloaf and the scene of battle, but if he 
were to inquire he would find that the mission 
bell which he hears was once in his native val- 
ley. When the French, and their terrible 
allies, the Indians, were devastating Massachu- 
setts they took the Deerfield bell and carried it 
tirelessly for hundreds of miles through the 


forests to the church where it now hangs. 


Here it has been sounding out its music for 
years and perhaps as a note of melancholy in 
memory of the pioneers whose death it saw. 
Pelham, a few miles to the east, was the 
scene of the short but noted rebellion of Daniel 
Shays. The student may still trace the route 
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by which Shays and his company retreated 
from Springfield to the Pelham hills. Lever- 
ette and Shutesbury have each their odd stories 
of early life in the woods. Indeed, at the 
present, one may ride for hours over roads that 
lead through the thickest of woods. Rattle- 
snake Gutter with its wierd memories of witch 
times, and the home of a deluded hermit a few 
miles away, gives us a present that is tinged 
with a past. In Belchertown is found the 
birthplace of Holland, the novelist of the Bay 
Path, and the road thither passes the spot 
where Beecher preached his first sermon, at a 
time when he was still a student in Amherst 
College. In Cummington we find the early 
home of the poet Bryant, whose father was the 
village doctor. The scenery of the country 
around and near Cummington is a delightful 
chaos of forest, hill and dale. The imaginative 
take delight in wondering at which part of the 


scene Bryant was looking when Thanatopsis 
came to him as an inspiration, and for what 
particular forest was meant the “ Inscription 


to the Entrance to a Wood.” Bryant’s name 
overshadows the place and increases its inspira- 
tion, for this was his favorite bit of earth. 

In Northampton there are innumerable 
associations. Passing by its history we find 
that here was the home of one of the greatest 
of American thinkers—perhaps as earnest a 
man as has ever lived in America—Jonathan 
Edwards. Strong in mind as he was frail in 
body he labored here during the best days of 
his life. The student of philosophy has much 
on which to think as he walks the streets of 
“ The Meadow City,” as he strolls by the Con- 
necticut, or walks to Hadley, or the foot of 
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Holyoke, for he is following the paths along 
which Edwards walked when he was thinking 
out his Philosophy of the Will, that incompar- 
able bit of logic. Holland has made North- 
ampton take part in his poems ; Holmes made 
it the scene of Elsie Venner, and often spoke 
of its great elms; while Beecher placed in it 
the plot of his one novel—Norwood. The 
student may even enter the houses where the 
heroines lived, if he tire of walking the streets 
where the other characters went. Jenny Lind 
has connected her sweet fame with the town ; 
Warner the essayist, whose early home the 
student sees at Plainfield, speaks lovingly of 
the place, while it has been visited and praised 
by a host of literary fry,great and small. To-day 
George W. Cable has made it his home, and 
here writes his exquisite stories. A few miles 
beyond Northampton we may visit the home of 
George William Curtis, and see in the land- 
scape some cause for his kindly heart. 

Taking up the road to Amherst we pass a 
place noted in history as “Foote’s Folly Swamp,” 
and a short distance beyond is a dismal place 
where at times the Will-o-the-Wisp makes 
nightuncanny. Witches were found near there 
once, and it was truly a fit place in which to 
meet the evil one. The road is an ugly one at 
night, for with the memory of the fiendish 
deeds of the Indians near it, the witches, the 
Will-o-the-W isp, and the fact that one night a 
maniac pursued a student home, it in no way 
diminishes fear of the dark. In Amherst we 
are shown the home of Noah Webster, and not 
far from it the place where was passed the boy- 
hood of that graceful writer who has so recently 
passed away, Eugene Field. In Amherst 
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Beecher and Parkhurst made out their plans of 
life, and worked or loitered as they pleased. 
In the winter, if the student choose, he may 
follow the path along which Beecher tramped 
on many a cold evening to see the woman whom 
he afterwards married. Here too is the house of 
one who was certainly a poet as well as a genius of 
no mean rank—Emily Dickinson. Her love of 
nature was as deep as it was beautiful, and the 
only nature that she knew was that of this val- 
ley hemmed in by the mountains. Here too 
we find the home of Helen Hunt Jackson, 
“ H. H.”, that other woman writer who was so 


much admired. Emerson passed many pleasant 
hours with her poems, and to-day her books are 
being read with an interest as real as when they 
were published. Here is the house where Dr- 
Hikok thought out his beneficent philosophy, 


and did so much to give the world higher idea’ 
and ideals. Here too Dr. Tyler, and President 
Seelye did so much in the building of a college’ 
and here have passed the footsteps of hundreds 
of earnest men. For Amherst has always had 
one characteristic—earnestness. 

If the student leave the towns and ramble 
on the mountains, he is met with a host of 
legends. The wild story of the Devil’s Garden 
in the Notch at the south is matched by the 
wilder story of the notch in Sugarloaf at the 
north. An Indian wizard put Mount Warner 
in the center of the valley, and so north and 
south and middle has each its story: of the 
weird, while the whole valley has the usual 
New England stories of wizards, witches and 
haunted places. Mount Holyoke has the path 
along which ran the lover of Katrinah, and in 
the maze of cliff and forest on Tom one can 
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still find the place of Rattlesnake Ledge, 
where Holmes put his heroine in such a dra- 
matic situation with her lover. 

The entire valley, with its every house and 
stone, has its history, and that history is 
brightened alone by the memory of the great 


men who have loved the place. The grim 


mountains have looked down on many varying 
scenes, from the great uphevals of nature that 
lifted them, the grand old lake that they once 
inclosed, the primeval monsters who have left 
their tracks on the stones up and down the 
valley, the original wilderness, the Indians, 
with their skin tents, and the pioneers in their 
log huts. The same mountains have seen the 
battle and flame, and have watched the birth 
and inspiration of a poet. 

To-day they look on a valley which has for- 
gotten all else save peace, where the lover of 
nature may wander at will, meeting fresh 
beauties on every side, while he listens to the 
birds and gathers the flowers. But through 
all the beauty and all the laughter the student 
of history sees the somber, blood-stained veil 
of the past. Freperick Hovuxk Law. 
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THE ROMANCE OF A WOODEN LEG. 


“ Marian darling,” I said, as my wife met 
me at the front door, “I have brought you 
home a package. Something valuable this 
time, I am sure. See how long it is and what 
a queer shape.” 

I was conscious that I spoke deprecatingly 
—conscious, too, that Marian’s face betokened 
reproach and annoyance, rather than pleasure. 
But the dear girl’s voice was quite cheerful. 

** Have you, Victor? Where did you get it? 
At the auction sale again ?—oh, Victor!” 

“ Yes—got it from Eve's Express Com- 
pany auction this time ; and I am sorry to say 
it cost rather more than I cared to pay—ten 
dollars.” 

“ Oh, Victor, ten dollars! You are always 
going to auctions! Did you remember that the 
grocer and the butcher were clamoring for their 
money? That we owe Celia a month’s wages? 


That the coal man says we can’t have any more 
coal till he has been paid at least part of his 
bill? That—that—oh, Victor—it’s only a 
week from Christmas, and the weather is get- 


ting colder and colder and we can’t do without 
fires—and—oh, Victor ’—she concluded with 
a sob. 

In a clumsy, husbandly way I tried to com- 
fort her, and tamely assured her that what I 
had done was for the best and with the hope of 
improving our condition, ete., ete. 

* But you have bought so many of those 
unclaimed express packages, and they have 
always turned out complete failures. There 
was that patent plow, that case of damaged 
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marmalade, that suit of diving apparatus, 
and—oh, Vietor—that bicycle frame with- 
out wheels! Why will you go to express 
auctions? You are such a foolish old dear. 
Really you are such an idiot! Don’t you 
remember, dear, that we both decided it 
was a useless expenditure?” (I couldn't 
help remembering that we had so decided.) 
* And you said,” she went on hurriedly, “ that 
it was so unsatisfactory to pay so much for a 
thing when you hadn’t the faintest idea what 
it was you were buying, and to have it turn out 
as the last package did, to be nothing but a 
st—stove pi—pipe and a bl—blacking b—br—brush?” 

Here Marian broke down completely, and 
without replying I led her sobbing into the 
library. 

Marian and I had been married about two 
years at this time. We were very happy, the 
only drawback to our complete felicity being 
an almost habitual lack of funds. Since I was 
graduated at college I have been an artist, and 
have the artistic temperament, they say, to an 
unusual degree. It is this development of 
mind, I suppose, that enables me to take a 
cheerful view even of the most discouraging 
cireumstances. My pictures, which I am bound 
to say were as good as many of my contem- 
poraries —better than a few—were of marine 
subjects mostly. Some of my patrons com- 
plained that they lacked variety ; and perhaps 
they did; for not having the means to travel 
and gather inspiration from new scenes, I was 
obliged to paint the same subjects, with slight 
modifications, over and over again. I had 
painted sun-kissed waves in Blank Harbor; 
mist-covered waters, golden sunsets, furious 
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storms, vessels at anchor, vessels in motion and 
vessels becalmed in Blank Harbor. In fact, 
there was nothing in or about Blank Harbor 
that I could not have painted with my eyes 
shut. 


The evening on which my story opens—and 


Iam sorry to have begun it so unpropitiously 


by presenting my dear Marian to my readers 
bathed in tears—was none other than December 
23d. A cold wind rustled through the trees in 
front of our little cottage, and made the dead 
vines on the piazza trellis rattle mournfully. 
Marian had had a fire lighted in the library 
grate. Perhaps it was the sight of it that sug- 
gested to her afresh, thoughts of the coal-man’s 
threats, and called forth a final pathetic sob, so 
mournful that it went to my heart. 

“Now don’t ery, dear; I can’t bear to hear 
you—and it’s Christmas week too—merry 
Christmas, you know.” 

“T w-won’'t,” she said presently, wiping her 
eyes and trying to smile. Dear girl, she has 
such a buoyant disposition nothing distresses 
her long. ‘I won't cry any more,dear. And 
we'll have Celia bring the tea service in here 
and I'll make tea and cut thin bread and 
butter, and we'll talk over how we'd like 
to spend Christmas—and what we'd /Jike to 
have for dinner—and all the nice things we can 
think of;” and she laughed and ran away to 
issue orders to our maid of all work. 

We had a merry, happy tea, and grew quite 
hilarious making plans for Christmas day— 
plans vast and pretentious, which we knew for 
a surety, while we were making them, could not 
be carried out. 

I began to think that Marian had forgotten 
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all about the express package and was sur- 
prised, when, after the tea things were cleared 
away, she suddenly exclaimed : 

« Now, Victor, let’s open your package—it 
may be something of value.” 

I laid the long, rather ungainly package on 
the table. “Mary B. Higgins, 123 Locust 
street, Blank,” said I, reading the superscrip- 
tion. ‘ Who may she be, I wonder?” 

* Perhaps she’s dead, poor thing,” suggested 
Marian, “and that’s why she never claimed 
it.” 

* Well, we'll see what she missed,” said I, 
cutting the string. As layer after layer of the 
paper was removed, my heart beat with renewed 
hope. Surely only something of enormous 
value would have been so carefully wrapped. 
Marian stood with flushed cheeks and parted 
lips, the picture of expectancy. 

“Ah,” said I, thrusting the last wrapper 
aside. 

“ What is it, Victor?” 

I lifted a heavy white object from the mass 
of paper and held it up. 

« |—]I think, dear, it’s a—a beautiful wooden 
leg.” 

There was a dead silence. A silence which 
remained unbroken so long that it became 
oppressive. 

“ Well, dear,” I said at last, «it may prove 
useful some day.” Marian burst out laughing. 

** What do you mean to do with it, Victor? 
Whose leg can it be? Is there no note with 
it? Nothing to explain where it came from, or 
why it was sent? Do you think it has ever 
been worn? Isn’t it horrible!” 


I replied that the leg seemed to have been 
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worn a great deal—there were several dents in 
it—that I would look among the papers in 
which it had been wrapped for some clue to the 
whereabouts and name of the owner. We care- 
fully examined each sheet separately and on 
both sides. We turned and twisted the leg 
itself in every direction, but nothing could we 
find to indicate from whom it came. Just as we 
were about to give up the search, a scrap of 
paper fluttered to the floor. I picked it up and 
read, written in a cramped, scrawly hand, “ /’m 
acomin’. Wait for me, Mary.” 

** How very strange,” I said. 

“ Extraordinary,” said Marian, taking the 
scrap of paper from me and scanning it closely. 

“Qh, don’t put the horrid leg on,” she 
remonstrated, as she saw me jokingly thrust my 
knee into the little cushioned ledge, where the 
stump of someone’s knee must have rested, 
often before. 

“ Why not, dear,” I inquired, laughing. 

She did not reply ; but went and seated her- 
self in an arm chair by the fire, and resting her 
chin in her hand was soon lost in deep 
thought. 

“ Victor,” she said at last, as I hobbled 
across to where she sat and laid my hand on 
her head, “ this is really dreadful.” 

“ You mean my having paid ten dollars for 
this leg, dear?” 

“Oh, no, I wasn’t thinking of that, just then. 
I was thinking how wicked it would be if the 
poor creature is actually in need of that 
leg, and we are keeping it from her. We 
must make some effort to restore it to the owner 
be she he or she.” 

I laughed and I reminded Marian that the 
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Express Company had doubtless made every 
reasonable effort to deliver the package to Mary 
B. Higgins, and if they had failed to find her 
there was not much chance that we could. 

But Marian thought otherwise. She said 
she could not be happy until that leg was 
restored to its owner, or delivered to Mary B. 
Higgins. 

“T'll tell you what we'll do, Victor. We'll 
put a personal to-morrow in the Sunday 
Budget.” 

« All right, dear. If it will make you feel 
easier we'll do it. Let me see—what shall we 
say—if Mary B. Higgins, of 123 Locust 
street, or the owner of an unclaimed express 
package addressed to that party, will call at 
Breeze Blown Cottage, 8 Turnpike road, Blank, 
and produce proof of ownership or claim to 
same, said package will be restored ?” 

«“ Yes, that will do,” said Marian. “ And 
then we shall have done our duty, and I shall 
breathe easier.” 

“ Yes, we shall have done our duty. But 
the personal will cost oe Marian, and 
I'm not quite sure 

« Oh, I’ve still a dollar or so from the money 
papa sent us—that will pay for it. I was 
saving it toward our Christmas dinner, but of 
course this is ever so much more important. 
And perhaps you will be able to sell a picture 
before then, too.” 

I felt dubious about the picture, but did 
not like to discourage Marian, who, now she 
had decided what ought to be done about the 
wooden leg, grew very bright and cheerful, and 
even offered to race me round the table for a 
kiss. 
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“Poor Victor,” she said at last, after win- 
ning three successive rounds, “ you are rather 
handicapped with that great wooden leg on. 
How does it feel, anyway?” 

“ Well, a woman’s leg feels, I find, very like 
a man’s.” — 

“ Victor!” 

“Of course it will be claimed. I have a 
feeling in my bones that that leg is valuable 
to someone. (I only wish we knew who 
and all about her.) But, Victor dear,” she 
went on, putting her pretty arms around my 
neck, “ promise me that you'll never, never run 
the risk of buying another wooden leg. Please 
give up this dreadful practice of going to those 
awful auctions of unclaimed express packages.” 

I promised, and hobbled away to my chair 
at the other side of the fire. 

For some time we were silent. I puffed 
away at my briarwood pipe and Marian 
mended—she was everlastingly mending, it 
seemed to me—poor little Marian. Suddenly 
she raised her head, and pushing her hair back 
from her forehead, sat looking pensively at me. 

“ Green turtle soup to begin with—I don’t 
care for oysters, do you, dear?” 

I guessed that she was thinking of our 
Christmas dinner, and replied promptly that 
green turtle soup would suit me admirably to 
begin with. 

“ But what are we to do about the coal- 
man and the grocer and Celia and the butcher ? 
Don’t you think, Vicky, dear, that if you 
started very, very early to-morrow, say nine 
o'clock, you might be able to sell that last 
picture of yours and get some money to go on 
with.” 
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“No use, my dear, I’ve tried every man I 
know; no one wants one.” 

A dead silence again, broken only by the 
click of Marian’s needle against her little gold 
thimble. My pipe was smoked out and I sat 
idly gazing into the fire, the wooden leg 
standing straight out like a ballet dancer's. 

* Marian,” said I at last “1 will give up art 
and get your father to let me have a place in 
his law office, as he promised to do some time 
ago, whenever I liked to take it. There’s no 
use working on in this way. I'll stop before I 
get too old to turn my hand to something else.” 

“But it would be dreadful, dear,” said 
Marian, with a perceptible brightening of the 
eyes, “for you to give up painting. Try a 
little longer—just a little longer—just a little 
longer—just a—lit———.” 


I set a “kiss between her charming words.” 
* . * . * o . 7 


It was Christmas eve. Marian and I were 
seated in our usual places by the fire, which 
was less bright than heretofore, owing to the 
fact that our supply of coal was almost out, 
and we were oppressed by the fear that Stewart 
—the coal-man—would carry out his threat 
and insist upon having his bill paid in full 
before he let us have any more. Our exche- 
quer was even lower than the previous day 
when I had brought home the wooden leg. And 
to satisfy Marian, I had been to the expense of 
inserting a personal in the Sunday Budget, in 
the hope of discovering its owner. Presently 
there was a quick ring at the door bell. I 
heard Celia’s heavy footsteps as she went 
through the passage to open the door. Then 
all was silent. The wind howled around the 
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corner of the house and blew the branches of 
the maple tree against the window panes. 

“I wonder who that was?” said Marian. 
“You didn’t hear Celia come back, did you, 
Victor ?” 

No, I hadn't heard her come back. Thought 
most likely it was a lot of Christmas waits 
come to beg for pennies. I guessed Celia had 
given chase—she hated boys. 

At that moment the library door opened and 
Celia appeared. 

“ There’s a man in the hall to see you, sur.” 

“ Who is it?” I asked. 

“Sure, how would I be afther knowin’? 
’Tis a low man wid a limp in his leg, a dacent 
person, and would I be afther insultin’ him be 
askin’ his name, faith ?”’ 

The last words were muttered as Celia 
turned away from the door and flounced down 
the passage. 

“Celia is getting so uppish, Victor. We 
must try to pay her something on her wages, 
or she'll be altogether unbearable.” 

“ Never mind her, dear. A low man with a 
limp in his leg,” said I thoughtfully, repeating 
Celia’s description. 

“Oh, Victor, the personal!” exclaimed 
Marian. “Quick! Get the leg!” 

Just then there appeared in the doorway a 
slim little man with gray whiskers. He stood 
for a moment on the door-sill, the background of 
the dark hall throwing his thin face and figure 
into startling relief. Where had I seen him 
before? I rose uncertainly and went toward 
him, trying to look bland and unconcerned. 

«I see you don’t know me,” said our visitor, 
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“ Your face is familiar,” said I, feeling con- 
fused. ‘ But I don’t feel that I know you.” 

* Wall, there ain’t no real reason why ye 
should. I see you've got my leg there.” 

“ Won't you be seated?” I asked, bringing 
forward a chair. “It is Christmas eve. Have 
some hot toddy.” 

* Don’t mine ef I do. I walked all the way 
from Locust street, and this here new cork leg 
o’ mine ain’t perfection, after all, though I 
thought it would be when I bought it. Think 
o’ payin’ so much for a article that most people 
gits for nothin’. Howsumever, I can walk 
purty good on it. Now, mabee ye’d like to 
know who I am and what I’ve come fur. My 
name’s John Perkins, and I’ve come in answer 
to a personal I seen in the Sunday Budget.” 

“ Oh, I see,” said I. “ But, Mr. Perkins, if 
you've come to claim the wooden leg, which 
is at present in our possession, you will have 
to give absolute proof of your identity and of 
your claim to the article; and then it will cost 
you ten dollars—what I paid for it.” 

Mr. Perkins scratched his head and sipped 
his toddy. 

“ Wall,” said he, “I landed in this country 
from Calcutta three days ago, after an absence 
of nigh forty years, a-hopin’ to fin’ Mary Hig- 
gins, as I sent the leg on fust to, to let her know 
I was a-comin’, and a-thinkin’, p’r’aps, she might 
fin’ it useful.” 

“Has she lost a leg, too?” interrupted 
Marian sympathetically. 

“Not to my knowledge,” replied Mr. Per- 
kins. “ Tho’ that thar wooden leg o’ mine is a 
female leg. But, as I was a-sayin’, I come clear 
from Calcutta a-hopin’ to fin’ that dear little 
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lass. We was sweet on one another onct, forty 
years ago, an’ was to ha’ been married, an’ it 
was all along o’ her I lost my own original leg, 
so to speak. But I’ve come back here to fin’ 
she ain’t no more, an’ our weddin’ll have to be 
postponed till I gits to the next world.” Here 
the stranger heaved a deep sigh. 

« But, Mr. Perkins,” said Marian reproach- 
fully, “ why didn’t you come back long ago and 
marry her, if you really cared. Perhaps she 
died of a broken heart. Poor thing! Did 
she not write you she was ill? 

*“ Wall,” said Mr. Perkins, “ you see, thar 
warn’t no reason fur her to do that. I argues 
this way about it: It’s forty years sence she 
seen me, an ef she’d ben a-goin’ to break her 
heart over me, she’d a-done it before. But she 
warn’t that kin’ o’ girl. I'd a-ben glad ef she'd 
a-lived to git that thar leg o’ mine. But when 
a man gits to be my age he don’t take things so 
keen to heart, an’ I don’t feel so bad as ye might 
think. Not so bad as yer husband would feel ef 
he was to send yer a little token like that, an’ 
then foun’ you was dead, an’ never got it. But 
yer both young, and yer feelin’s is keener.” 

Marian looked at me, and I, hoping to divert 
Mr. Perkins’s conversation from the rather per- 
sonal tone it had assumed, broke in quickly : 

‘You said it was all through your sweet- 
heart, Mary B. Higgins, that you came to lose 
your leg—your original leg, I mean. How did 
it happen ?” 

“Why, sir, ‘twas forty years ago come 
to-morrow, Christmas Day. Me an’ Mary was 
invited to a dance ; an’ ye’ll be s’prised to hear 
that it was in this here very old brick house 
too.” 
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“How extraordinary!” exclaimed Marian 
and I in a breath, “ since it was only built two 
years ago.” 

The stranger blinked and went on: “ Wall, 
Mary an’ me started off as happy as larks. 
An’ though it was a-snowin’ like blazes we 
didn’t min’. We'd had a good dinner in the 
middle of the day, I havin’ dined at Mary’s as 
was my custom on feast days and holidays—a 
mighty good dinner it was. Green turtle 
soup——.” 

“Oh, that’s just what Victor and I wanted 
to have to-morrow!” burst in Marian. 

* Turkey stuffed with oysters, prairie chicken 
an’ current jelly, and we'd topped off with the 
rarest plum puddin’ and mince pie. As I 
was a-sayin’, when we started to drive over 
here it was a-snowin’ quite smart, an’ I had to 
kinder put my arm roun’ Mary to keep her 
from gettin’ cold, beside havin’ buffler robes 
over our knees—I had two knees at that time, 


yell recollect. As we druv along the snow got 


thicker’n thicker, an’ the win’ blowed sharper’n 
sharper ; but it was only five mile from Mary’s 
house here, an’ we'd a good horse, so we wasn’t 
oneasy.”” 

Here Mr. Perkins sipped his hot toddy and 
sat blinking at the fire in a strange, uncertain 
way. So long did he remain silent that at last 
I thought it better to recall him to the matter 
in hand, so I said: 

“ Well—and then ? ” 

«“ And then,” he went on, “ there was claret 
and cherry tarts and oceans of champagne— 
and then—and then _ 

“ You were telling us,” interrupted Marian, 
a little coldly, “about a Christmas Day forty 
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years ago, when you and Mary Higgins drove 
to this very house to participate in a dance that 
was to be given here. You had got yourself 
and Miss Mary Higgins as far as—as far as— 
well, I don’t know exactly how far, but at all 
events it was snowing and very cold. Now 
please go on!” 

“ Oh, yes, I remember,” said the little man, 
giving the fire a poke. “I was a-goin’ to tell 
how my sweet little Mary was the cause of my 
losin’ my fust an’ original leg. Wall, this here 
road as runs by your house to-day, and as is 
full of life and traffic now, was mighty lone- 
some then ; an’ awful things had ben known to 
happen here after dark. Thar warn’t no cause 
fur alarm that night, though, as it was arly, 
and other people would be drivin’ the same 
road we was to the dance; but we hadn't seen 


none of them yit, an’ was jist about a-wonderin’ 


” 


whar they was, when a man ; 

Again Mr. Perkins paused and sat ¢ blinking 
at the fire. 

“ A man—what ?” I asked. 

“ Beg pardon,” he continued. “ A man riz 
up from the side of the road, an’ sez he, ‘ Hold 
on.” * What fer?’ says I. ‘I've got some- 
thin’ ter say ter ye,’ says he, ‘and ef ye take 
it quiet, all right; but ef ye don’t, the worse 
for ye both.’ ‘Git out,’ sez I, ‘an’ go ter 
blazes!’ an’ { whips up my horse. And then 
from out o’ the dark thar riz up a man on 
horseback, an’ he give his horse a whack that 
made him jump sky high ; and before we knowd 
whar we was he had stood his beast acrost the 
road an’ wouldn’t move fer love or money. ‘ Take 
yerself out o’ the way,’ sez I, ‘ or I'll shoot ye 
dead as a door-nail.’ I was a-talkin’ bluff, fur 
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I didn’t hev nothin’ to shoot him with. He 
knowed that mighty well and only larfed at me. 
It made me hoppin’ mad, an’ I sez, * Ye darned 
idjit, what do ye want?’ ‘We wants yer 
small change, sez he, ‘an’ any ornaments the 
gal may hev, and mabee we'll take the gal her- 
self, ef she’s good lookin’.’ ° Will ye r I SCZ, 
an’ I lashed my horse till he rared and plunged 
an’ tore away in a bee line for the man in the 
road, and dashed at his horse with’ his head 
down, and the suddint shock o’ the collision 
knocked him back on his haunches, an’ me an’ 
Mary out in the snow. An’ all I remember 
then was a wild yell an’ a scramble. An’ the 
next I knowed I was a-lyin’ in this hyar room 
with my head bandaged, an’ Mary was a leanin’ 
over me, an’ I had a queer feelin’ in my leg, as 
ef it warn’t thar; an’ then everythink come 
back to me, an’ I arsked Mary ef them robbers 
had escaped, an’ she sez they warn’t no robbers 
at all, but jist Dick Stewart an’ Jack Smith, as 
had come out to frighten us with a skylarkin’ 
Christmas joke, an’ she said the queer feelin’ in 
my leg was because it was broke, an’ she cried 


an’ seemed to feelawfulbad. + That’sall right, 


Mary,’ sez I, + I'll be well again in a jiffy.’ 


“ Wall, to make a long story short, there’d 
ben no dance, as everybody felt too awful bad 
about me. A few days later, I foun’ out that 
I'd hev to lose my leg; that pesky horse o’ 
Richard Stewart's had walked all over it.” 

“ Richard Stewart—why, that’s the name of 
our coalman,” said I; “ it can’t be the same ?” 

“ The very same,” said Mr. Perkins. “ His 
father was in coal.” 

* Are you sure?” said Marian. ‘ Was the 
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Richard M. Stewart you knew always sending 
in his bills?” 

* Always,” replied Mr. Perkins, * an’ 
never gettin’ paid,” and he smiled a smile that 
was very bland. 

“ It must be the same,” said I. 

“ After my leg, or what was left of it,” he 
went on, “ got better, and I could get about 
with a crutch, I made up my min’ that I 
wouldn't stay in this part of the world no 
longer. I warn’t a-goin’ to hev my Mary tied 
fur life to a one-legged man. So I up an’ I 
sez,‘ Mary, my dear, I’m a-goin’ to leave ye. 
Thar ain’t no use in yer sayin’ that me bein’ 
crippled ain't no bar to ourhappiness. It air.’ 
An’ Mary cried and said she loved me better with 
one leg than with two. But I thought I knowed 
better. Ye see I thought it warn’t fair to Mary, an’ 
didn’t believe her, especially as 1 knowed Dick 
Stewart had ben hangin’ round. So I paid all 
my bills an’ started out with one leg an’ a 
crutch to seek my fortin’ in Californy. After 
I'd ben gone a while, I began to wonder ef I'd 
done right, an’ to feel most awful lonesome. 
An’ I hobbled roun’ on that thar leg you've got 
on (which I bought in 'Frisco) lookin’ ’s ’f I'd 
lost my best fren; an’ so I had—two o’ them 
—Mary an’ my fust original leg. So I wrote 
her a long letter—Mary, I mean—but she 
never sent me no answer, an’ then I knowd I'd 
done right to come away. ‘Spite o’ my only 
havin’ one leg, I prospered an’ got to be a rich 
man. An’ I went out to Calcutta in °70 an’ 
made more money. An’ one day, about a year 
ago, Richard M. Stewart he come out thar—” 

“Oh, that must be a mistake,” said Marian. 
“ Richard M. Stewart has never been away 
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from here for two years to our certain knowl- 
edge. We've often wished he would go, but 
henever did. He sends us a bill every week——”’ 

«Can't help it,” went on Mr. Perkins. “ He 
come out to Calcutta "bout a year ago, an’ | 
met him, an’ he told me that Mary had never 
married an’ had most pined away when I left 
her ; an’ then I made up my mind I'd go home 
an’ we'd git married. But why did I send that 
leg in advance o’ me? Well, now, I'll let ye 
into a secret.” 

And Mr. Perkins stood up in front of us, 
leaning his body forward and peering into our 
faces with his keen gray eyes. 

“TI sent that thar leg on ahead because I 
thought perhaps I'd never git here myself, an’ 
I wanted Mary to share some of the good 
fortin’ as had come tome. That thar leg is 
the most valuable piece of furnitoor in this 
house, I'll venture to say. That thar leg ain’t 
no common leg such as most people wears—to 
me it’s a real sort of treasure.” Here Mr. 
Perkins leaned so far forward that I thought 
he would lose his balance. 

** You mean there is money concealed in it?” 

“ No, ‘tain’t money so much, but 

“ But what?” 

“ Why, it brings me to you an’ you to me— 
an’ Christmas Eve, too; an’ so let’s drink 
hearty.” 

And the mysterious Mr. Perkins drained 
his glass of hot toddy and braced his real foot 
on the fender. 

My wife squeezed my hand—as much as to 
say “he’s going to bring us a fortune! I’m 
sure of it!” 

Outside it was snowing heavily; and I 
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hardly had it in my heart to send poor one. 
legged Mr. Perkins out into the storm. He 
seemed to feel deeply the sad death of his 
Mary Higgins before he could get back from 
India to her. He kept crooning to himself 
over the fire the general refrain that * times 
wuz hard, and Christmas brought no joys or 


presents for him.” He kept harping on his 


never having anything given to him; and 
Marian, with tears in her sweet eyes, leaned 
over to me and whispered: “1 will give him 
those worked worsted carpet slippers I was 
going to surprise you with, dear.” 

When it came time for bed, we asked the 
poor, lonely, bereaved old man if he would 
occupy our spare chamber, but he said no, he 
would much prefer sitting up alongside of the 
fire, and he would sleep better that way. So 
we left him alone crooning over the fire and 
thinking, as we believed, of his lost Mary 
Higgins. 

During the night I awoke and thought I 
heard a sound as of tinware rattling together. 
But as I heard no further sound I did not dis- 
turb Marian, but turned over and went to sleep 
dreaming of old Christmas days of my boy- 
hood. 

In the morning Marian rose early, and I was 
awakened by her excited cries down stairs. 
“Victor! Victor! Mr. Perkins is not here— 
and I can’t find one of my silver forks or 
spoons!” 

I rubbed my eyes and hastily dressed. 
When I got down stairs, I could not help 
swearing a little. Mr. Perkins must have 
helped himself to every article of value in the 
house. Spoons, forks—the silver cup my 
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mother gave me when a child—a silver vase, 
one of our wedding presents. The only thing 
he did leave was the beautiful wooden leg 
with a piece of paper pinned to it. “ When 
this you see, remember me, J. Perkins.” 

What a sad Christmas morning it was for 
us! Marian sobbed on my shoulder, and got 
breakfast withaheavy heart. We were obliged 
to use kitchen forks and spoons. We had to 
share the same fork, as the “others were needed 
in cooking the steak.” It was terrible! 

“So he was a burglar! Vow Victor, you see 
what your awful wooden leg has brought us to!” 

My wife had such an “I told you so” look 
in her eyes that I was obliged to hold my 
peace. 

“His story about Mary Higgins was all 
made up of whole cloth. The wicked old hypo- 
crite; and I carried down your slippers for him 
to wear Christmas morning—oh, Victor!” 
( Sobs. ) 

After breakfast I lit my pipe, and unable to 
endure the wreck of our once happy home, I 
seized the miserable wooden leg and threw it as 
far as I could into the snowy front yard. 
“ There!” I said, “ that thing is out of the 
house, at all events ! ” 


Then, as the snow was melting and packed 


nicely, I began mechanically to amuse myself 
by making a small snow image. Then I went 
and got the beautiful white, though false leg, 
and making a larger statue of a female seated 
on an ottoman, I utilized the leg to good pur- 
pose and I ealled to Marian to look out of the 
window. 


“See, Marian! It is Patience (with a 
wooden leg) smiling at Grief!” 
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Poor Marian could only reply with a burst 
of sobbing. “ I hope it will be the last Christ- 
mas like this!” she cried. “ Oh, Victor, if you 
only would give up Art!” 

“ It isn't art—its auctions,” I laughed. 

Just then we heard jolly sleigh bells in the 
air, and a large sleigh filled with children drove 
rapidly along the road and stopped in front of 
our house. The driver, a jolly-faced gentleman 
whom I knew by sight as Mr. Klein, a wealthy 
soap manufacturer, called out : 

« That’s a fine image, sir—did you make it?” 

“ Yes, sir, I am an artist—” 

‘What I admire especially is the right leg 
—wonderfully artistic, sir.” 

“I’m glad you like it,’ I replied, leaning 
" dismally against the fence. 

“I want to know if—if—” 

Then the jolly-faced Mr. Klein paused as if 
embarrassed. 

“T—I need an artist, sir, to design soap 
figures, sir. I should be willing to give you a 
good salary—if—” 

“I’m not above such a job,” I hastened to 
put in. 

“Cakes of soap sell better if artistic—you 
catch my idea? Lions, tigers, dogs, heads, 
figures—you perceive?” 

“‘ Certainly—I am sure I can be of service.” 

“ Well, just at this season we put out our 
greatest quantity of soap. We need an artist 
very much.” 

Mr. Klein looked again at the snow statue 
of Grief, with her wonderfully natural right 
leg. 

“That is nature itself!’’ he exclaimed “that 
right leg is—superb!—here’s my card—you’ll 
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do—place vacant—salary $4,000 a year—call 
to-morrow—good day!” 

And, before I knew it, he was gone with his 
swift horses, and gay, laughing lead of children, 
out of sight. 

Suffice it to say that Christmas was finally 
a merry one for Marian and me. She laughed 
and forgave me for everything—and she clasped 
the wooden leg in her arms and ran about the 
house too happy to be quiet. 

To-day, Christmas, 1895, my bills paid, my 
little children on my knee, my darling wife 
sewing at my side—my salary raised for meri- 
torious work at the soap works—who has not 
seen and used any “Patience” and “Ottoman” 
soap? I am the happiest soap artist in 
Christendom. I find time to paint in extra 
hours, and some day the world will recognize 
my talent—so Marian says! Above me as I 
write hangs the source of all our good fortune, 


our household god—our sacred wooden leg! 
I believe Marian thinks quite as much of it— 
as of our newest baby ! 


Frances A. SCHNEIDER. 
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THE YALE PROM. 


[FROM THE GIRL’S POINT OF VIEW. ] 


« From a woman’s point of view” isa phrase 
that is often tossed from men’s lips contemptu- 
ously, or at best given half apologetically. Yet 
often a woman's impression may be of value, if 
only to lend variety. Society bears the dis- 
tinction of being the one undisputed orbit in 
which woman has the supreme right to revolve. 
The character of the Yale Promenade brings 
this event within her acknowledged domain, and 
gives her the right to express an authoritative 
opinion, for in it she * revolves ”’ to a consider- 
able extent ! 

The ball is found to be unique in several 
particulars, one of which is that it is given, of 
eourse, entirely by men. The generous scale 
on which it is arranged also makes it distinct- 
ive. Not only is the armory where it is held 
a mammoth structure, but the decorations ar 
most elaborate, combining artistic drawing 
room bric-a-brae accessories with emblematic 
athletic trophies. Skirt the ballroom with 
boxes ; place in them hundreds of pretty girls, 
typical American beauties from all parts of the 
country ; offset these by a fringe of ciamond- 
decked chaperones ; confront them with a solid 
phalanx of white-shirted, handsome, muscular 
young men, and you have a rough sketch of the 
outward aspect of the Junior Promenade. 

Beginning on Monday morning, each train 
steams into the New Haven depot bearing a 
freight of attractive girls. The station be- 
eomes flooded with them. The streets bloom 
with them. The campus might be the grounds 


ne 
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of a young ladies’ seminary. No spot, except 
the interior of the awful secret society build- 
ings, is free from them, and I have heard 
girls declare that even these sacred precincts 
had often been invaded. The _petticoated- 
intrusion may be resented by a few cross- 
grained “theologs,” bachelors before their 
time, or womanhaters because some boarding- 
school miss has failed to fulfill their idea of 
fidelity. But they are in the minority, and do 
not count. 

Then begins the beautiful butterfly existence 
for a girl whose pace would kill if steadily 
indulged in. From night until morning, and 
from morning until night, the hours are one 
whir! of pleasure that might tend to sweep even 
the most level-headed girl off her feet. 

In the daytime, “spreads” as they were 
once called, * teas"’ as they are now termed— 
probably because it is the one beverage sure 
not to appear—absorb interest. But how dif- 
ferent from the usual tea, where a man is as 
rare as a blizzard in summer, and looks quite 
as much out of his element. Here every con- 
dition is reversed. Men are the hosts, and 
attend in hosts. With sweaters and soft hats 
cast aside, they blossom out in Tuxedo coats 
and silk beavers looking as weil groomed as if 
used to donning them daily. Yale University 
teaches one thing not down in the curriculum: 
it teaches a man how to dress. The majority 


of students could pass a hundred in this course. 


The Monday * teas” are really a necessity, as 
they provide opportunity for men to meet the 
girls upon whose cards, without previous 
acquaintance, they have been rash enough to 
inseribe their names. 
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“ How did you know that I could dance, or 
that you wouldn't be sorry that you had asked 
me?” a girl, who was perfectly sure of her 
accomplishment in this direction was heard to 
ask of a college man. 

« By the faith that I had in the man who 
brought you. He’s no farmer,” was the answer 
given in true Chimmie Fadden language, a 
language found to be very much in vogue now 
at the University. 

The scene at the New Haven House is a 
duplicate, in all except background, of the one | 
saw at the Waldorf during Horse Show week. 
Parlors and halls are crowded with girls and 
men, the stairs even being used as a rendezvous 
for the ¢éte-i-tetes. One young woman was 
seen making her way slowly upward accom- 
panied by her chaperone and the Junior who 
had brought her. 

“Give me the key to your room and I will 
unlock the door for you,’ he volunteered 
politely. 

With fascinated eyes upon the scene around 
her, the girl put her hand into her pocket and 
mechanically drew out, not the long key, 
but a terra-cotta pipe-stem, colored deeper 
than any meerschaum the college man pos- 
sessed. He looked at it for a moment in puzzled 
wonder as it lay in his hand, then quickly 
glanced at the lovely waves it had wrought 
in the golden hair that adorned the girl’s head. 
She turned intuitively. Ata glance she took 
in the tell-tale pipe and met the student’s 
twinkling eye. Simultaneously they burst out 
laughing, and in a manner suggesting sleight of 
hand the pipe was made to change places with 
the key. But when the young woman left New 
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Haven one of her toilet accessories did not 
accompany her. The man claimed that he 
deserved it as a reward of silence, and the girl 
did not disagree. 

Monday night the Glee Club gives its con- 
cert at the Hyperion Theater. A more beau- 


tiful audience could not be imagined. Not only 


in boxes, but orchestra chairs, décolletté gowns 
are the rule. Germans are given after the con- 
cert, and on Tuesday night the Senior german 
takes place. Wednesday evening is the “ glad- 
dest, maddest one of all,” for it ushers in the 
“prom.” <A distinct feature of it (and one 
worthy of imitation) is the early hour at which 
it begins. Before nine o'clock carriages com- 
mence to drive up to the armory, and about 
nine the ball is opened. From that time until 
four in the morning a girl must unceasingly 
trip it, whether she wants to or not. Two 
orchestras provide continuous music. Dance 
follows dance in breathless succession, making 
the affair proceed with a snap and enthusiasm 
peculiar to itself and most entrancing. Forty 
dances are danced, and if the girl is a belle, 
most of these will probably be “split.” 

After such a task it might be imagined that 
the universal desire would be to speedily obtain 
rest. Far from it! Yale men do not seem to 
include the word in their vocabulary. They 
are obliged to present themselves early in 
chapel, and argue that it would be absurd to 
seek their beds for so short a period. So they 
don’t retire at all. They have what they call 
a “dawn tea.”” The unconquerable drowsiness 
of all present is the most amusing feature of 
this entertainment. Instead of teas, and more 
highly to be recommended as offering superior 
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advantages, Welsh rarebit parties are occa- 
sionally given. Everyone is put to work, and 
the desired object of keeping people awake is 
thus accomplished. It is a certainty that there 
will not be enough plates or knives and 
forks, and the poor students must rush around 
and beg, borrow or steal them. The girls 
volunteer to make toast, and kneel in front of 
the open fire with a disregard of ball gowns 
that would make their mothers weep. Condi- 
ments for the rarebit are sure to have been 
forgotten, but finally salt and mustard are 
obtained from the “hot tamale" man or the 
traveling night lunch wagon. Several girls 
are pressed into service, cutting cheese. Every- 
one present has a different and infallible rule 
for making a perfect rarebit, and argument 
and laughter waxes warm. In fact napping at 
a Welsh rarebit party is practically impossible 
for anyone, except, perhaps, the chaperone ! 
One student had wrested from his family a 
much-cherished heirloom, a beautifully carved 


silver chafing dish, to be used after the * prom.” 


The cheese was piled into it. Spiritedly the 


blue flame danced underneath. A_ peculiar 
odor permeated the room, but the rarebit 
refused to thicken. Finally one of the carved 
legs of the heirloom gently lowered itself ; 
then another and another dropped off until the 
whole dish collapsed onto the table. Then the 
mystery was solved—no one had thought to fill 
the hot-water pan! Everything had cooked 
except the -rarebit! It was served in its liquid 
state, looking like a breakfast dish of milk toast. 
But to fasten the blame of the oversight where 
it belonged offered food enough, for discussion 
at least, to animate even the most weary ! 
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Six o'clock brings you to your lodgings, 
while the cocks are crowing and the sun is lazily 


waking up. You have barely time for a nap 


and a cold plunge—the best substitute for lack 
of sleep—before donning a street dress to 
be ready for chapel. Many students do not 
follow your example, but appear at service 
in evening dress, half-opened overcoats, and a 
slightly disheveled appearance about the head, 
telling the story. 

There can be no doubt about a girl’s enjoy- 
ment of the “prom.” The girl may return with 
blue shadows under her eyes, and a determina- 
tion in her heart to do nothing but sleep for a 
month. The pleasure she has to recall more 
than compensates for bodily weariness. But 
what of its moral effect? After physical 
recuperation has taken place, and mental equi- 
librium been regained, what does she find that 
the * prom.” has done for her? 

At first glance at this gay scene it would 
almost seem as if it could have no ultimate, 
elevating or beneficial influence. It might be 
argued that to elevate was not its mission. Yet 
everyone knows no act, however light, is with- 
out a lasting moral influence. Viewed from 
this standpoint no scene is trivial. 

To be judged correctly, however, events 
must be viewed from adistance. The strains of 
the * prom.’s ” sweetest waltz or most bewitch- 
ing * two-step” must have long since ceased to 
vibrate except upon the reverbatory chords of 
memory before the pleasures and consequences 
of the week at Yale can rightly be correctly 
classified and determined. 

In the first place the * prom.” girl finds her- 
self rejoicing in the fact that she is a woman. If 
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she does not she is only half a one. The hom- 
age that has been offered her induces this. A 
few girls may become so fascinated with the jolly, 
unrestrained Bohemian life of the students as 
to wish to change places with them. But to 
the average girl the amount and variety of 
attention received creates pleasure and enhances 
the value of her own self-respect and possibilities. 
The treatment she receives is royal. Indeed, 
the highest praise that a Yale man can bestow 
is to call a girl a “ queen.” And she is one for 
that one week ! 

“I never felt so like a Princess in my life,” 
exclaimed one girl, ‘as when I was being 
handed up and down the steps of our box at the 
“Prom.” with a dozen men around me, and a 
colored waiter standing ready to run if I lifted 
my little finger.” Every wish that she has is 
anticipated ; nothing is too good for her. Her 
Junior friend declares disgustedly that those 
roses he ordered weeks ahead for her are not 
“half fit,” and pronounces the “ prom.” sup- 
per “beastly.” As if the girl cared what she 
ate! She could subsist, as the orchids do, on 
the atmosphere and the blandishments she 
absorbs for the whole week. 

The effect of this homage ultimately adds to 
the pleasure and dignity of her life. The world 
needs more “queens” among women. One 
way to enthrone them is to treat them as if 
they were already crowned. (A hint to some 
people I know !) 

But the prom. girl, if she has a fun- 
loving nature, and back of it a _ soul 
whose eyes rest always unswervingly upon the 
highest and best, is a combination that a college 
man will fall down before and adore. She dis- 
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covers that opinions fearlessly spoken at oppor- 
tune moments carry weight; that influence may 
also be exerted by the force of example, and 
sometimes, perhaps more strongly than all, by 
silence. It may be beneficially inhaled, as 
ozone without conscious effort is taken into the 
lungs. It performs its duty when assimilated, 
and that is the result desired. In short, the 
“prom.” girl finds that she may have a good 
influence, yet not be a prude; be broad, yet not 
a Bohemian; a good comrade, yet not ‘a good 
fellow ;”’ an uncompromising believer in princi- 
ple, yet not above a fondness for sitting out 
waltzes under the stairs. The true American 
girl is to be trusted; her fetters are her free- 
dom. Though unconventional often in public, 
in private she always assumes a dignity as 
imperious as it is unconscious. 

These memories and after-thoughts of the 
“prom.” crystallize in the mind of the girl 
who attends. It isa time to be recalled with 
keenest pleasure, and repeated like fairy-tales 
to children and grandchildren. And over 
its recollections through all the years floats the 
blue flag of Yale—* that unconquered Y.” 
FLORENCE GUERTIN. 
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REVIVAL OF THE OLYMPIC GAMES 
AT ATHENS. 
Physical exertion is now considered as the 


proper accompaniment of intellectual effort, 
the corrective of a course of midnight oil is 


recognized to be a course of mid-day training, 


and it is very generally admitted that the 
mens sana can be best maintained in corporc 
sano, and that the true means of keeping th 
working power of a man at its highest point is 
the adoption of a simultaneous cultivation of 
his mental and physical powers. The natura! 
tendency of a modern life is to institute and 
unduly to intensify a broad distinction between 
the intellectual and the muscular classes of 
society, and although it is quite proper that the 
upper classes should direct their chief effort 

to the acquisition of mental power, it is difti- 
cult to see why they should not at the sam« 
time seek to acquire a physical power not less 
desirable in its degree. It is a glory to a 
gentleman that he should possess a larger mind 
and a more highly developed intellect than a 
hoodlum, but it is a shame to him that the 
hoodlum should possess a broader chest and a 
more highly developed biceps. 

That a conviction of this nature appears to 
be gaining ground is evident by the number of 
athletic clubs that have sprung up of late years 
and by the increasing importance of the compe- 
titions which naturally spring from them, and 
it is to be expected that before long athletics 
will be thought as necessary a discipline as 
mathematics, and that hard muscles and the 
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power of running a mile will be considered as 
necessary qualities as a hard head and the 
power of solving a quadratic equation, 

It must be remarked that the courage and 
selflenial shown in exertions of this sort are 
not at all capable of being measured by those 
made in the aetual conflict. The hardest part 
of the work is that which is gone through dur- 
ing the preceding month or more of training, 
when cigars and wine and amusements of all 
kinds have to be abandoned for laborious exer- 
tion and abstemious living. Little do the 
spectators think of the horrors comprised in 
that word of fear, * training. 

It means to go through a course of medicine, 
to rise at an hour when the rest of the world 
is turning round for its second sleep, to run 
miles in heavy clothing till the limbs refuse 
their office and the whole frame becomes delli- 
queseent, to eat meat without fat and bread 
without butter, and to be denied apple pudding 
and pie. It means to run again in the after- 
noon, with nobody to look on but an aggravat- 
ing trainer with a watch to take time, and 
whose only encouragement is in the form of 
constantly-repeated exhortations to * put it on” 
and to “shove “em along.” It means to be 
curry-combed like a horse and to be rubbed over 
like a silver spoon without plate powder, to 
leave the training-ground with a cough low 
down in the throat and with a sensation that 


all the muscles in the back of the legs have 


been taken out and stretched and then put 


back in their wrong places. 
It means being regarded as a property by 
every individual who has an interest in the 


race, and as an individual destitute of honesty 
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if the property should be endangered by the 
intermission or slackening of the training for 
a single day. It means the entire loss of liberty 
and free-will and generally the abandonment 
of all that is usually considered to make life 
pleasant during the whole time of prepara- 
tion for the conflict, and when it is over it 
means for all but a very few the consciousness 
of having done and endured all for nothing at 
all but the pleasure of being beaten. 

These are the incidents that really test the 
courage and endurance of those who would win 
a name in athletic sports, and those who perse- 
vere through all to the end deserve a crown, 
less for any victory they may achieve over their 
rivals, beneath the eyes of thousands of specta- 
tors, than for the long and unwitnessed martyr- 
dom they have previously imposed upon them- 
selves. 

The qualities which must be of every-day 
practice with the athlete are those to which 
the highest place has ever been assigned by 
mankind, and were rewards measured solely 
with regard to the exertions made, the highest 
would be gained at every athletic meeting. 
The courage that leads one man up to the can- 
non’s mouth on the field of battle is of no 
higher order than that which enables another 
to compass that most frightful of all exertions 
known as “ pulling himself together” and of 
** putting on a spurt” in the last lap of a mile 
race, and it is no small subject for pride that 
there are to be found hundreds of men to 
undertake either task with equal eagerness, 
without regard to the reward involved. That 
there are in the universities and colleges and 
athletic clubs of the country a large number of 
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gentlemen for whom training has no terrors 
and athletic distinction many charms, is shown 
by the statistics of recent events. 

It is impossible to overrate the importance of 
athletic sports. Athletics alone can correct 
the vicious tendencies of the artificial nature of 
modern life, and it is pleasing to find that the 
growing sense of their value should have 
received its important, practical application at 
the hands of the above-mentioned institutions. 
If the interest in athletics is only kept up in the 
future as well as it has hitherto been, there is 
little danger of physical culture falling into 
disuse. 


‘¢The old order changeth, giving place to new.” 


But sometimes the new order, having been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting, is 
more or less promptly discarded for the old, and 
the continual revival and reincorporation of 
the best ideas and practices of the past, and 
even of antiquity, are facts patent to the his- 
torical student. 

If the spirit of Polybius is as completely aware 
of what is passing among us as intelligent 
spooks are reported to be, he will doubtless 
congratulate himself upon the truth of his 


famous observation that “ history is made up, 


not of continuous progress, but of cycles of 
repetition.” Especially so when he perceives 
that the Olympic games, which have been 
nominally dead for 1500 years, and practically 
dead for 2000, are to be reéstablished by a 
modern world as the only expedient for securing 
absolutely honest and single-hearted sport for 
sport’s sake. It is natural to suppose that the 
revival of the best antique methods and condi- 
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tions of athletic contest will be modified and 
adapted to the new conditions of modern civili- 
zation. Our Olympic games will be open t 
all the world, from Seandinavia to New Zealand, 
and from Russia to Uruguay. The Greek 
games were restricted to pure-blooded Hellenes, 
and no outer * barbarian” might set his unhal- 
lowed foot upon the Olympian arena. 

Our running, jumping and wrestling will 
take place with equal sanction at Athens in 
1896, at Paris in 1900, and probably at New 
York at the next quadrennium ; and whether 
beside the Llissus, the Seine or the Hudson, 
the Olympiad will be equally honored and 
authentic ; with the Greeks there could be but 
one possible scene for the crowning contest, 
and that was Olympia beside the Alpheus. 
These differences mark an immense advance in 
the feeling of the unity of the world and the 


brotherhood of man. The Greek system was 


rigorous in his exclusiveness ; the modern is un- 
compromising in its inclusiveness. The games 
are to be cosmopolitan, their arena impartial, 
and the reputation of their victors world-wide. 

Nevertheless, the essential object and princi- 
pal are precisely the same in both the ancient 
institution and its modern renaissance. The 
object is to insure genuine and honorable 
sport, and the principle is to eliminate those 
elements of professionalism and money prizes, 
which experience has shown to be dangerous 
to that object. 

Sport has evolved many a new variety since 
the last Olympic games took place in the year 
of grace 394. But it has, unfortunately, no 
less developed all its latent germs of self- 
corruption. 
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While it has added rowing, cricket, baseball, 
eyeling and football to the racing, wrestling 
and leaping of antiquity, it has also added the 
betting ring and all the crooked devices which 
come thereof. 

It would be contrary to all history to regard 
the speculative Greeks as being above offering 
a bribe for value to be received ; but it would 
be no less contrary to common sense to believe 
that any competitor at the national games 
would sacrifice for a “* consideration” all that 
kudos and public recognition which he regarded 
as priceless. The fact is that the athletes at 
Olympia were both sportsmen and national 
representatives. They wrestled, or ran, or 
boxed, for sport’s sake, for the honor and glory 
of the thing, and in the knowledge that victory 
meant a distinction throughout Greece and a 
special honor at home in their own particular 
city or state, such as no money could purchase. 
The “ professional ” had no existence, save as 
a trainer; the nominal prize was but a crown 
of wild olive, while the real prize was the 
applause of all Greece assembled in its multi- 
tude, together with seats in high places and 
other more or less substantial acknowledge- 
ments. Every competitor knew that he would 
find a fair field and no favor, that a knavish 
trick would disqualify him forever, and that 
the eyes of his country were upon him. 

He had no interest in any such thing what- 
ever as gate-money, but he felt the keenest 


interest in the test of his own physical powers, 
in the good report of his nation, and maybe in 
the poet who was ready to immortalize him in 
a triumphal ode. 


Under these conditions he had no motive to 
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do other than his best, and if any Alcibiades 
or Megacles chose to speculate upon him or his 
antagonist they could risk their money without 
fear of trickery. Every spectator knew for 
certain that he was witnessing a manly con- 
test, manfully and honorably conducted. From 
the new and world-wide Olympic games, which 
the energy of a young Frenchman has suc- 
ceeded in reviving for 1896, and which are to 
exercise a “sort of high moral jurisdiction 
over the whole world” of honorable and manly 
games of sport, the professional is relentlessly 
shut out. 

From that serpent, at least, the new Eden 
will be free. 

The money prize is to give place to the prize 
of simple glory. It has been laid down that 
no athlete can serve two masters, and those who 
choose to serve Mammon must serve him else- 
where. Such are the conditions of the supreme 
athletic contests of the future, and they are 
nothing else but an attempt to revert from 
modern vices to ancient virtues. The neces- 
sity for such an attempt may be candidly 
acknowledged without unfairly deprecating the 
morals of our own times, and without giving 
the Greeks undue credit for wisdom and hon- 
esty. The fact is that the moral evolution of 
the professional incubus is due to the altered 
conditions of life since the days of the pen- 
tathlon and the pancration. 

The new institution of world-wide Olympic 
games for amateurs, and amateurs alone, may, 
therefore, be welcomed as some attempt to bring 
back the Greek mens sana into our present 


excessive adulations of mere corpus sanum. 


A few remarks may be added with regard to 
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the physical and mental exercise that should be 
taken salutis causa by those who are unable or 
unwilling to earn distinction on the running- 
path or in the gymnasium. 

Give your brain sufficient food and an 
abundant supply of oxygen, and then give it a 
fair amount of good, hard work every day, if 
you wish to maintain it in a high state of 
healthy activity. 

Attorneys and clergymen who use their 
brains much are the longest-lived men in the 
state, showing plainly that regular brain work 
is good for the general health as well as for the 
efficiency of the nervous system in particular. 

The muscular system must be treated in a simi- 
lar manner, if you do not wish it to become sub- 
ject to fatty degeneration. An unused muscle 
shrinks and becomes soft and flabby, present- 
ing a marked contrast to the brawny arm of 
the blacksmith. A muscle is called upon to 
perform a vigorous contraction, but it snaps in 
the effort. 

The heart itself is sometimes torn asunder in 
attempting to send an extra supply of blood to 
some needy limb. No man can afford to lower 
his general vitality for the sake of mere idle 
gratification. He never knows when he may 
require all the energy which can be stored up 
in his tissues. A railway accident, a runaway 
horse, a run to catch a train, a fall or a fit of 
coughing, may bring a life of misery or an 
early death to one who would have passed un- 
seathed through them all had he allowed his 
nerves and muscles to grow strong in glorious 
activity, instead of carefully preserving them, 
like smoked bacon, in the fumes of tobacco. 


J. W. Laine [Ex.-Pres. Oxford U. A. C.] 
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COMMENTS ON UNIVERSITY NEWS. 
CONDUCTED BY EDWARD 8. MARTIN. 


THE FRIENDS of the University of Roch- 
ester continue to look with disfavor upon the 
resignation of President Hill. The local desire 
to have him stay is very strong, and schemes 
are afoot and efforts are being made to induce 
him to withdraw his resignation. Members of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Rochester have 
been exerting themselves to raise a new fund 
to advance the development of the university 
according to Dr. Hill's ideas, and they hope 
that if they can raise as they expect to, between 

90,000 and #100,000, it may weigh with Dr. 


Hill as a practical argument in favor of his 


remaining. Dr. Hill is a very reasonable per- 


son and ready to consider anything, but as yet 


he has not shown any sign of changing his 


mind. 


By a decision of the General Term of the 
Supreme Court of New York, handed down 
December 18, the trustees of the residuary 
estate of the late Mr. D. B. Fayerweather 
are directed to distribute the residue as 
directed in the tenth clause of the will. This 
tenth clause originally provided that the resi- 
due should go in equal shares to these colleges, 
named in the ninth clause: Bowdoin, Dart- 
mouth, Williams, Amherst, Wesleyan, Yale, 
Columbia, Union Theological Seminary, Ham- 
ilton, Rochester, Cornell, Lafayette, Lincoln, 
University of Virginia, Hampton, Maryville, 
Marietta, Adelbert, Park, Wabash. 
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Two codicils were added to the will at various 
times, and finally a third, declaring the tenth 
clause void and giving the residue outright to 
the executors. The executors admitted that 
the residue was given them to distribute, but 
held that they could distribute it as they saw 
fit. So they made a deed of gift whereby about 
two-thirds of it was given to various colleges 
and hospitals. The court found that the third 
codical was added on the strength of represen- 
tations made by the executors to the testator to 
the effect that if the residence was left to them 
they would distribute it in accordance with the 
tenth clause of the will. So this clause, though 
nominally void, is held to be binding on the 
executors, and the colleges named init (or, 
more accurately, in the clause preceeding it) will 
get their money. The amount of the residue is 
about %3,000,000, which gives about $150,000 
to each of the colleges named above. 

It is still open to the Fayerweather execu- 
tors to appeal to the Court of Appeals, but 
the General Term decision establishes the facts 


in the ease, and the opinion of the learned seems 


to be that there is no chance at all of upsetting it. 


The colleges not provided for by the tenth 
clause but remembered in the trustees’ deed of 
gift, which is now void, were Union, Haverford, 
New York University, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Brown, Harvard, Princeton, Northwestern 
University, Rutgers, Wells, Elmira Female Col- 
lege, Vassar, Barnard and Trinity. These 
deserving institutions lose from $50,000 to 
$150,000 apiece. The colleges which won are 
those which by the ninth clause of Mr. Fayer- 
weather's testament received specified bequests 
of from $50,000 to $800,000. Thus once again 
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the Scripture is fulfilled, and they who have get 
more. 

The total in amount of the Fayerweather 
accumulations which have been or will be dis- 
tributed to colleges is estimated to be $5,150,000. 
As yet only three Americans have given 
greater sums to educational purposes. Stephen 
Girard gave eight millions to Girard College, 
Mr. Rockefeller seven or eight millions (at 
last reports) to the University of Chicago, and 
George Peabody six millions to various institu- 
tions. Stanford University is likely, in the 
end to get an immense endowment from the 
Stanford estate, but the outcome there is still a 
little uncertain. 


Barnarpd CouLiece will be particularly 
sorry to lose her prospective share of the 
Fayerweather funds. Barnard has almost 
everything to do at once. She wants to move, 
to build, to expand, to emerge and assert herself. 
She feels very deeply and earnestly that it is 
someone’s solemn duty to provide her with 
$500,000 within the present twelvemonth. 


PRINCETON HAS 1,088 students this year, 21 
less than last year. The slight falling off is 
attributed to the raising of the standard of 
admission. Forty States and fourteen foreign 
countries are represented among these students. 
Pennsylvania sends 307 representatives, New 
Jersey 249, and New York 165. 


THE ART GALLERY of Dartmouth College 
has an interesting collection of portraits of 
Daniel Webster, to which has lately been added 
a daguerreotype given by Mrs. C. D. Stuart, of 
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Huntington, L. L., and believed to be the last 
picture for which the god-like statesman sat. 
Dartmouth is lucky in that her great man was 
so superlatively picturesque. There has been 
no American, not even the first President him- 
self, whose effigies and portraits are more 
intrinsically interesting than Webster's. He 
looked all he was, and it is even possible that 
in some particulars his appearance had a slight 
advantage of him, and set a pace that he could 
not quite keep up with. 


Tue Universiry or Cuicaco, which, by 
the way, has gathered a couple more millions or 
so into its endowment fund since the last num- 
ber of Tue BacHELOR went to press, has again 
experienced the inconvenience of having in its 
faculty professors who insist upon speaking 
their mind. Professor Von Holst, well-known 
for his Constitutional History of the United 
States, was so scandalized by President Cleve- 
land’s Venezuelan message, and came out so 
strongly against it, that President Harper and 
other professors found it expedient to publish 
a statement explaining that Dr. Von Holst 
expressed only his own personal views, and that 
the faculty and students of the University of 
Chicago believed that the President’s attitude 
was right, and were prepared to back him up 
in it. Dr. Von Holst’s views on the Monroe 
Doctrine were interesting, not because he was 
a member of the faculty of the University of 
Chicago, but because he was a well-known stu- 
dent and writer of American history. Never- 
theless, it was reasonable and proper that it 
should be understood that he spoke for himself, 
and not for the university. 
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The strong interest of the college profes- 
sors in the Venezuela boundary question and 
their various expressions of opinion about it 
have been highly interesting and somewhat 
remarkable. The opinions of distinguished 
professors of history and international law in 
all parts of the country have been called for 
and published in the newspapers. The great 
majority of the views expressed have been 
decidedly pacific, and the doctors, as a rule, 
have inclined to the opinion given by Professor 
Von Holst, that the connection of the Monroe 
Doctrine with the Venezuelan boundary dispute 
was not intimate enough to warrant the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion of the readiness of the United 
States to fight, if necassary, in defence of Ven- 
ezuela from British aggression. Harvard took 
the war scare uncommonly to heart, and cried 
out very earnestly for pacification; Yale did 
not commit herself so definitely, though Pro- 
fessor Woolsey’s remark that the President 
had gone gunning without a license, and his 
opinion moderately enough expressed that the 
Monroe Doctrine did not apply, was the most 
important expression of Yale sentiment that 
went out, and was looked upon as representa- 
tive. 


AMHERST COLLEGE will send out an astro- 
nomical expedition to observe the eclipse of the 
sun next August from the Japanese island of 


Yeso. The greater part of the necessary appa- 
ratus is on its way to San Francisco aboard the 
schooner yacht Coronet, a part owner of which 
Mr. D. Willis James, of New York, is one of 
the Amherst trustees. His son, Mr. A. C. 
James, and Prof. David P. Todd, of Amherst, 
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will join the yacht at San Francisco and cross 
the Pacific in her. 

Amherst has been lately enriched by a gift 
of 5,000 pieces of table china, marked with the 
monogram of the college, from Trustee Henry 
D. Hyde, of Boston. It is to be used for the 
annual alumni dinner and other public dinners 
of the college, for which, heretofore, it has been 
customary to hire the necessary dishes. Am- 
herst’s habits are pretty well fixed, and her 
housekeeping gives fair promise of being con- 
tinuous. It is high time that her butler’s 
pantry was adequately stocked. 

The Amherst faculty has lately ruled that no 
undergraduate who is seriously behind in his 
work may take part in any public game or 
entertainment, and that no association of under- 
graduates may give any public exhibition or 
entertainment without first consulting a com- 
mittee of the faculty. 


Tue VENEZUELA boundary question will be 
a boon to the college debating societies, which 
have lately shown such strong symptoms of 
recovering their old-time vigor. The Monroe 
Doctrine is sure to be sifted thoroughly by 
undergraduate debaters within the next six 
months, and it will be well if the whole foreign 
policy of the United States and the history oy 
American diplomacy is thoroughly studied and 


wrangled over. It was suggested the other 
day that Spain was getting tired of fighting in 
Cuba, and might be glad to swap that turbulent 
island with England for Gibraltar and some- 


thing to boot. The suggestion is met by the 
assertion that the United States would not for 
an instant permit such atrade. Whether she 
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would or not, or rather, perhaps, whether she 
should or not, is a question involving import- 
ant principles of international polities, the in- 
vestigation of which by undergraduate debaters 
would be both timely and profitable. 


YALE WILL be proud enough of its three 
commissioners on the Venezuelan Boundary 


Committee, no doubt, to endure with com- 
placency the possible retort of Harvard that 
“after all, our Mr. Olney put up the whole 
job.” Harvard’s claim to Secretary Olney, 
which does not seem likely, by the way, to be 
violently pressed, rests on the fact of his being 
a graduate of her law school and the recipient 
of her honorary degree of LL.D. He took his 
Bachelor of Arts degree at Brown. 


YALE, ACCORDING to her new catalogue, has 
2,415 students this year, as against 2,350 last 
year. Her academic department has gained 49 
students ; her scientific department (where the 
requirements were raised) has fallen off 82; 
the Divinity School shows a loss of 11, and all 
other departments a gain. Seven hundred and 
twelve of Yale’s 2,415 students were from 
Connecticut, 496 from New York, 154 from 
Pennsylvania, 124 from Ohio, 118 from IIli- 
nois, 115 from Massachusetts, 88 from New 
Jersey, 10 from the Sandwich Islands, 5 from 
Japan, 5 from Turkey, 7 from Great Britain, 
2 from India, and 2 from Cuba. It appears, 
therefore, that two States send 1,208 men, and 
five other States 599; a remarkably good fis- 
tribution, which gives Yale a high place as a 
representative university. 


The Phi Beta Kappa Society at Yale has 
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shown itself alive and contemporaneous by 
inviting Professor Wheeler, John Burroughs, 
John Kendrick Bangs, Hamilton W. Mabie, 
George W. Smalley, and Thomas Nelson Page 
to deliver university lectures at New Haven 
during the present term. It might be possible 
to get together a squad of lecturers who would 
impart more solid information than these gen- 
tlemen, but it would be hard to find a lot whom 
Yale men could listen to with less expenditure 
of conscious personal effort. 

The Phelps gateway building is to be fin- 
ished in April, and is to have a big elevator to 
carry students to the recitation rooms on the 
upper floors. There is an effete private dor- 
mitory at Harvard which has an elevator, but 
so far as Tur BacHELor knows, the Phelps 
building is the first recitation-room building in 
which this modern improvement has been intro- 
duced. 

Every year now from twenty to thirty 
women take graduate courses at Yale. If they 
stay two years and write a satisfactory thesis 
they get the degree of Ph.D. Most of them 
are students of distinction, who go to New 
Haven in preference of going to Germany. 
They go there tostudy, and go about their busi- 
ness very earnestly and unobtrusively. Little 
is seen or known of them by Yale under- 
graduates, but they appreciate the hospitality 
of the university, and profit by it. 


THERE SEEMS to be a real prospect of the 
organization of a new club at Harvard, which 
will be comprehensive enough to take in all 
Harvard men who are clubbable. Need is felt 


in Cambridge of some common stamping 
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ground where the social outcasts of the uni- 
versity can meet and perhaps make one 
another’s acquaintance. Inasmuch as under 
the present out-grown club and society system 
at Harvard the outcasts include from one-half 
to three-quarters of the whole undergraduate 
population, the need of providing for their 
social development has been held, not unreason- 
ably, to be somewhat acute. Editor William 
R. Mayer of the Harvard Graduates’ Maga- 
zine, is one of the more energetic instigators of 
the new enterprize, and with him are interested 
some of the most influential graduates of the 
university. 


A Harvarp law student, in good standing, 
was arrested on December 3 at the instigation 
of S. S. Pierce, the Boston grocer, for obtaining 
goods on false pretenses. On investigation it 
turned out that the student was a solvent and 
otherwise reputable person, and that his arrest 
was due to a misapprension of facts and state- 
ments. He received forthworth one of the 
most complete and elegant sets of newspaper 
and other apologies amassed in modern times, 
and his present credit among Boston tradesmen 
is a thing upon which the imagination delights 
to dwell. 


THE ROAD making exploit of certain 
Oxford students under the inspiration of Mr. 
Ruskin’s exhortations has lately found a sort of 
parallel in the activities of the students of the 
University of California, at Berkeley, who 
pledged themselves before Christmas, to go to 
work after the holidays and put the university 
grounds in order. There were crooked paths 
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to be made straight, the campus to be graded, 
roads to be repaired and ground to be broken 
for a new gateway. The field was white—as 
white as fields get in California—and the State 
would not furnish money to pay the laborers. 
So the students agreed to do the work them- 
selves and save the university the $3,000 that 
it was estimated to cost. At this writing it 
has not appeared how their efforts succeeded, 
but the Park Commissioners of San Francisco 
were ready to lend them tools and the expecta- 
tion was that a week's work would do the busi- 


hess. 


THERE ARE drawbacks as well as advantages 
about being a high priest and chief spokesman 
of agnosticism. The senior class of the law 
school of the University of Missouri at Colum- 
bia, appointed a committee early in December 
to invite Col. Robert Ingersoll to deliver an 


aidress in commencement week. The faculty 


of the university, however, looked with such 
decided disfavor upon the plan that it seems 
to have fallen through. Colonel Ingersoll’s 
reputation as a lawyer is so overshadowed by 
his fame as a belligerent heretic that a desire 
to have him speak on any academic occasion 
would be sure to be held to imply some degree 
of sympathy with his irreligious sentiments. 


ScHooL SUPERINTENDENT PEDERSON, of 
Winnebago County, Wis., charges in a recent 
report that President Adams, of the University 
of Wisconsin, is an aristocrat and that the 
whole of his efforts are directed toward making 
the university an aristocratic institution. The 
regents of the university have objected clamor- 
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ously to the report, and censured Mr. Pederson, 
who, when last heard of, was busy with a new 
manifesto setting forth specific instances of 
Dr. Adams’s uppishness. It is rumored that 
the president of the university rides in a carri- 
age driven by a man in a tall hat, that he uses 
four-pronged forks on his table, reads th 
Nation, gets his clothes in Milwaukee, and is 
addicted to the use of nail brushes, tooth powder, 
and other means of offensive personal embellish- 
ment. How far such dreadful blemishes as 
these have earned him the school superinten 
dent’s disapproval, will appear when Mr. 
Pederson’s impending statement sees the light. 


Apvices FROM Hamilton College, date 
December 14, read: 


The college is in the full swing of examinations, and this 
means more than it used to mean in Hamilton. Already 
one man has been dropped because he failed to reach a 
grade admitting him to the examinations. Men can n 
longer stay in the college without studying. 


This is as it should be. The ideal college 
is one in which men cannot stay without learn- 
ing something. The next best kind is one like 


Hamilton, wherein men cannot stay without 


studying. 


ABOUT THIRTY high-spirited youths, who 
are in the process of education at Wyoming 
Seminary, Kingston, Pa., felt called upon, on 
the night of December 16, to tar and feather 
a fellow student. It seems to have been a 
painful duty, but thoroughly done. The 
ground of action was that the student dealt 
with was a thief, and the fact was so clearly 
established that when it came to the knowledge 
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of the faculty the lad was rubbed clean and 
then expelled. Tar and feathers is a severe 
form of discipline, but not necessarily unkind. 
Any ministration that is effectual to awaken in 
the mind of a young thief a sense of the inex- 
pediency of stealing is essentially benevolent, 
though it may be deeply disguised. The 
trouble is that a college lad who steals money 
from his fellow students is usually made of 
such perverse and imperfect materials that no 
impression, however strong, continues long in 
force with him. 


THE FRESHMAN class at Union College took 
measures before the holidays to introduce the 
honor system in examinations. The faculty is 
warmly in favor of their doing so, and if the 
freshmen will agree not to cheat, the exami- 
ners are ready to engage not to watch them. 
The plan is that the class shall appoint a com- 


mittee to take action in any case of dishonesty 


that may transpire. The upper classes in the 
college appear to approve of the enterprise of 
the freshmen, and are not unlikely to follow 
their example. 


Here 18 a pleasant story from the Ithaca 
correspondence of the New York Evening 
Post: 


Among the seven trades which a student in mechani- 
cal engineering must learn at Cornell is that of the 
blacksmith. Occasionally there is a protest, but it is 
never heeded. A student ten years ago, who was 
averse to soiling his hands, was compelled to work at 
the forge justthe same. This fall he came to Professor 
Morris and thanked him for being compelled to learn 
blacksmithing. He explained that he was now super- 
intendent of a mine in Colorado, “Last summer the 
main shaft broke,” he said, “and there was no one in 
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the mine but myself who could weld it. I didn’t like t! 
job, but I took off my coat and welded that shaft It 
wasn't a pretty job, but she’s running now. If 
couldn’t have done it, I’d have had to pack that s 

on a mule’s back and send it 300 miles over the : 
tains to be fixed, and the mine would have had to shut 
down till it got back. My ability to mend that shaft 
raised me in the eyes of every man in the mine, a: 


the boss raised my salary!” 


Out or the $5,500,000 which President 
Low estimated as necessary to enable Columbia 
College to move and start prosperously on he: 
new site, $4,000,000 have been received, and 
Dr. Low has his ear to the ground waiting fo: 
the thud which will signify that some friend of 
the university has dropped the other million 
and a half. 

Meanwhile the cornerstone of the new 
library has been laid (December 8), th 
Alumni Council have had a successful dinn 


at Sherry’s (December 17), and the num)»: 


of matriculated students falls only 47 behind 
last year’s list. The present number is 1,821. 
The departments of medicine, mines and 
political science have fewer students this yea 
than last. The departments of the arts, law 
and philosophy have gained. The law school 
has 816 men, as against 258 last year; the 
medical school 701, as against T78 last year ; 
the school of mines 353, as against 388 last 
year; the college proper (arts) 268, as against 


252 last year. 
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ATHLETIC DEPARTMENT. 
CONDUCTED BY WALTER CAMP, 


Tue year 1895 has been one of the most 
remarkable in the history of college sports in 
this country. Had it not been for the unfor- 
tunate severance of relations between two of 
our most prominent universities its athletic 
glories would not have been dimmed by any 
breath of the disagreeable. Outside of college 
sports a similar disagreeable fiasco marked the 
yacht race, and the Cornell defeat at the Hen- 
ley Regatta was unfortunate. But our other 
foreign relations were of the happiest. Both 
collegian and clubman demonstrated to the 
Englishmen that our watches were not wrong, 
and that our tapes were right. New London 
and Poughkeepsie invite their attention next, 
and if an Oxford or Cambridge crew will come 
we will give them a race, and, if we can, a 
beating. If we fail in that we'll give them the 
best time we can, and as hearty a welcome and 
send-off as we did their track teams and cricket 
elevens. Our fall season was one continued 
surprise, and the interest was of the kind 
known as * sustained,” indeed. In fact, there 
never was a football season that showed such 
remarkable development in all tactics, and in 
an evenly balanced fashion as that of 1895. 


The smaller teams, by devotion to the prin- 


ciples of combined kicking and running, with 
the added knowledge that has come from skill- 
ful coaching, came to be feared, and rightly so. 
The athletic clubs held their own against the 
strongest aggregations, and every game was in 
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doubt until actually played. That is the kind 


of season we ought to see. 


To sUMMARIZE briefly the events of the year, 
one can say that in track athletics 1895 was 
easily the most important year since the inau- 
guration of the Mott Haven games and the old 
amateur association which preceded the 
A. A. U. The season of 1895 was enlivened 
by contests with foreign competitors, and the 
showing of the American athletes was beyond 
the most sanguine expectations. 

The London Athletic Club was defeated by 
the New York Athletic Club team without 
winning a point, and the Cambridge team fell 
before the Yale athletes in almost an equally 
convincing way, although in the latter meeting 
the records did not suffer. In the former they 
were simply mowed down, as the day and con- 
ditions were more favorable than the most 
sanguine could have hoped. In addition to the 
visit of these foreign athletes, we have enjoyed 
contests with a visiting team from the Pacific 
Coast—the University of California—and found 
their representatives of good quality, and withal 
plucky and dashing. Yale won the Inter- 
collegiate and also the dual meeting with Har- 
vard. The one thing that marred the season 
of 1895 in the way of track athletics was the 
refusal by Harvard of the Oxford—Cambridge 
challenge, for, while it was good to see Yale 
pitted against Cambridge, it would have been 
doubly satisfactory to have seen Yale and Har- 
vard trying an issue with the combined team of 
Oxford and Cambridge. 


THE COLLEGE baseball season proved another 
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triumph for Yale, who defeated Princeton in 
two exciting matches, winning the second game 
after the score was 7 to 1 against them, and 
making a most remarkable finish. Carter was 
knocked out of the box, but had an opportunity 
to redeem himself in the last Harvard game 
played at New Haven, where he aided in the 
defeat of Harvard by allowing them but two 
hits, giving way to his substitute only toward 
the end of the game. 

This man’s baseball history has been a 
remarkable one, and he is probably the best 
all-round man of the college players of last 
season. 


THE TENNIS SEASON gave us an opportuity 
of seeing Messrs. Pim and Mahoney, and a 
most pleasant sight it was to watch the playing 
of both, particularly Dr. Pim. In the annual 
tournament at Newport Hovey at last reached 
the height of tennis ambition, and thoroughly 
deserved the victory which he won. 


In BOATING the New London and Pough- 
keepsie races divided the honors and interest. 
The day upon which the Poughkeepsie race 
should have been rowed, had it not been for 
the accident to Pennsylvania’s boat, was an 
ideal one and would undoubtedly have resulted 
in the breaking of records. Unfortunately the 
Governor’s tug threw her wash against the 
Pennsylvania shell just as it was being tenderly 
dropped from the float, and the result was a 
smashed shell, and no possibility of a race for 
some days. When the race was finally rowed 
the conditions were much less favorable, as the 
weather was rough and considerable wind blow- 
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ing. Columbia, who had not had a university 
crew afloat for some years, won well-deserved 
praise by defeating Cornell and Pennsylvania. 
The race at New London was a foregone conclu- 
sion to those who had followed the two crews 
carefully, and Yale led the procession with 
ease, although Harvard seemed to finish in 
much better physical condition than in past 
years. 

Our foreign relations on the water consisted 
of Cornell's entering the Henley regatta. The 
history of the fiasco there is still too fresh in 
our minds to need recapitulation. It certainly 
seems to the writer, after all the heat and smoke 
of the conflict have cleared away, that the most 
serious error lay in the overtraining of the 
Cornell crew, and their physical condition. 
Without discussing the merits of strokes, 
for, as in any other work, a stroke of thirty-six 
properly applied may accomplish just as much 
as a higher one, the time made by the Cornell 
crew, verified by reputable English watches, 
would indicate that had the race been rowed a 
week or two earlier-—in other words, when the 
Cornell men were fit and were rowing their 
stroke to the best advantage—the best time 
made by the Englishmen would not have 
held them. 

Although the acceptance of the heat after a 
false start made Cornell and the Americans 
many enemies in England, this episode was as 
nothing when compared with the Dunraven 
matter, the echoes of which are still resounding. 
Whatever may be said of the merits of the 
case, surely nothing could be more ill-advised 
than the late resurrection of all the unpleasant- 
ness by further charges, which could only be 
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regarded, unless backed by the most unmis- 
takable evidence and proof, as in the highest 
degree insulting to the Cup Committee and to 
the New York Yacht Club. It is not a case 
for heroics and never was one. We have 
really made more stir over it than we ought to 
have done. 

The interest that has been stimulated in col- 
lege boating circles this winter regarding the 
establishment of a general regatta to be held 
next summer at Poughkeepsie, takes one back 
immediately to the days of the old National 
Rowing Association of American Colleges. 
To the graduate of the seventies the mere men- 
tion of these days is like waving a red rag 
before a bull. If he be a Yale or Harvard 
man he is full of the fouls that were then com- 
mitted ; if he be a member of the other partici- 
pating colleges he cannot tell too earnestly of 
how these two—Yale and Harvard—broke up 
the Association. But it does not take the col- 
lege community long to forget, and there is 
more than a sneaking longing on the part of 
many, even Yale and Harvard men, to see a 
more general regatta. Should such an affair 
become established upon the Hudson there is 
little doubt that upon the occasion of a fair 
day we shall see the records broken, for in 
spite of detractors, the Poughkeepsie course, 


when clear and smoth, is a fast one. 


But to return to the history of general 
regattas among the colleges. Many of their 
former ills arose from conditions which could 


never again exist. For instance, the early 
races were rowed with a turn instead of a 
straight-away course. Boats of all kinds and 
descriptions were used. Handicaps were placed 
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on extra oars. And most serious of all, the 
boats were without coxswains, the bow-oar 
steering with his feet—not literally with his 
feet in the water, but by means of ropes run- 
ning back to the rudder. The chapter of mis- 
fortunes is a long one. The first year the 
drowning of Dunham, of the Yale crew, a week 
before the race, put all thoughts of a regatta 
out of everyone’s head. The next year the 
Harvard and Yale boats fouled each other. 
After the race of 60 the Civil War cut off the 
contests until ‘64. Then, at a meeting of 
Yale and Harvard delegates, it was agreed that 
no other colleges should be invited to contest, 
and it was not until 1871 that others were 
again let in. Yale sent no crew, having chal- 
lenged Harvard to a separate race, which never 
came off, and the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College now easily defeated Harvard by 37 
seconds. I well remember, and so do probably 
many of my readers, the chills that thereafter 
ran up and down our backs at the mention of 
the redoubtable “ Amherst Aggies,” as they 
were called. The next year Yale came in, and 
both Yale and Harvard were beaten, the regu- 
lar Amherst crew finishing first and Yale a bad 
last. There was, however, no fouling. But a 
brief history shows the growth of the numbers 
in these regattas, and, as history repeats itself, 
it is probable that, give us 9 fair start, and we 
shall have a dozen eight-oared crews on the 
course before many summers. 


THE FIRST intercollegiate rowing meeting 
actually took place in 1859, although the pro- 
posal and plans to hold an annual intercollegi- 
ate regatta dated back a year before that. In 
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the spring of 1858 one of the Harvard papers 
started the idea of establishing an annual 
regatta, and the proposition finally resulted in 
a meeting of delegates from Harvard, Yale, 
Brown and Trinity, at New Haven. The 
result of this convention was the decision to 
hold an annual regatta, the first meeting to 
take place at Springfield in that year. The 
course to be three miles, and each college to 
enter as many boats as it liked. The most 
singular part of the provision was that the 
boats could be of any description, with or with- 
out coxswains, and that a handicap of 11 see- 
onds per extra oar should be made. Still 
further, the race was to be either a straight- 
away or a turn, according to the weather. It 
was in this year, a week before the day of the 
race, that the drowning of Geo. Dunham, of 
the class of “59 of the Yale crew, occurred. 
The result of this sad accident was the giving 
up of the race, so that it was not until 1859 
that the first annual regatta took place. In 
the latter part of the winter of 1859 a meet- 
ing of the four colleges was held, and it was 
decided to hold the regatta at Springfield on 
July 22. But later the date was changed to 
July 26, and the place to Lake Quinsigamond. 
Harvard entered two boats, Brown and Yale, 
each one. 

It was claimed that in the race the Avon, 
one of the Harvard boats, forced Yale out of 
her course, so that Harvard’s other boat secured 
the winning lead. Yale finished second. On 
the next day, the 27th, Yale and Harvard were 
entered by themselves to compete for the Citizens’ 
Prize. Yale defeated Harvard by two seconds 
in a most exciting race, in which Yale turned 
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first, but was overtaken by Harvard, who 
finally opened up clear water between the boats, 
but was once more pulled down by Yale not 
far from the finish. In 1860, at Lake Quin- 
sigamond, Yale, Harvard and Brown rowed all! 
in six-oared shells, Harvard winning. 

The next seven regattas were contested by 
Yale and Harvard only, and all on Lake Quin- 
sigamond, but in 1872 Yale, Harvard, 
Amherst, Massachusetts Agricultural, Bow- 
doin and Williams were all entered at Spring 
field in six-oared shells. Amherst won. The 
course was three miles straight-away. The 
following year Yale, Harvard, Wesleyan, 
Columbia, Cornell, Ambherst, Dartmouth, 
Massachusetts Agricultural, Bowdoin, Trinity 
and Williams were entered. The course was 
the same and Yale won. The following year 
the regatta was changed to Saratoga where 
Yale, Harvard, Columbia, Wesleyan, Williams, 
Cornell, Dartmouth, Trinity and Princeton 
formed the party. Columbia won. The next 
year, 1875, at Saratoga, was the most cumber- 
some of all these National Rowing Association 
regattas. Thirteen crews were entered as fol- 
lows: Yale, Harvard, Cornell, Columbia, Dart- 
mouth, Wesleyan, Amherst, Brown, Williams, 
Bowdoin, Hamilton, Union and Princeton. 
Cornell won. As far back as 1871 Yale had 
been troubled regarding the course. In fact, 
it was a matter of established tradition at Yale 
ever since their defeat of 1866 that they were 
against the Worcester course, and in the race of 
1870, when in the freshmen race the Harvard 


and Yale boats collided, and again in the Uni- 


versity race Yale and Harvard fouled, a boat- 
ing meeting was held at which the feeling 
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became so strong that a resolution was passed 


that no Yale crew be allowed to challenge any 


Harvard crew except for a straight-away 
course. A challenge based upon this resolu- 
tion was sent to Harvard, but no reply was 
made, except an invitation to Yale four months 
later to send delegates to the convention at 
Springfield to establish a Union Regatta of 
American colleges. In the race of 1873, at 
the start Yale and Harvard took the lead, and 
there was for a moment a touch, but the boats 
came free and thus avoided what would have 
added even more fuel to the flame of bitter- 
ness. In 1874, at the convention held in 
Hartford, delegates from twelve colleges were 
present. Harvard brought forward three pro- 
positions none of which, however, were carried. 
They were as follows: First, That no more 
colleges be allowed in the association. Second, 
That professional school students be eligible 
for crews. And third, That the next race be 
rowed at New London. 

In 1875 Yale made a proposition to fence off 
the course by buoys thus giving each crew its 
own water. This amendment was carried, and 
the experiment proved a success. For all that, 
however, a writer of that date says, it was gen- 
erally known by those in the inner councils that 
the Harvard and Yale Universities would recom- 
mend their boat clubs to withdraw from 
the association and reéstablish the annual 
Harvard-Yale race. As a matter of fact, the 
following year Yale did withdraw, and chal- 
lenged Harvard to a separate race. Harvard 
accepted promptly, but so much stir was made 
of the matter in the newspapers that Harvard 
decided to row once more in the general regatta 
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as well. A Yale writer reckons the result as 
follows: In the general regatta on Saratoga 
course Cornell won with Harvard second. As 
Yale defeated Harvard by halfa minute in four 
miles, and Cornell defeated her by only four 
seconds in three miles, the Saratoga race was 
considered by Yale men to demonstrate the 
superiority of their crew to any college crew 
afloat at that time. This was Harvard's last 
year in the general regatta, and in the following 
year the smaller colleges were so discouraged by 
the withdrawal of Yale and Harvard that only 
three came together to make arrangements for 
a race. Columbia and Princeton wanted a four- 
oared race, while Cornell wanted an eight-oared. 
Columbia was the only one of the three that put 
a crew in training and they, finding nobody to 
compete with, disbanded. A Rowing Associa- 
tion of New England colleges, originated by 
Dartmouth, failed completely also this year, not 
a single crew beginning to train. This left 
Yale and Harvard as the only two colleges with 
crews on the water in the summer of 1877. 
Columbia’s boating victories in the past have 
been many, but never was there a more 
refreshing one than that of last season. It 
has started up boating matters with wonder- 
ful push, and already there are 75 candidates 
representing both ‘varsity and freshmen crews 
who are now at work inthe Gym. They have 
six months’ of training ahead of them but that 
does not daunt them in the least. It is said 


that only four of last year’s crew expect to go 
in the boat again. Prentiss, the captain, 
will of course row, and so will Longacre, 
Pierpont and Hobdy. It will not be surpris- 
ing if some of the others like McGregor and 
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Carter take it up again although now they say 
that their studies are going to prevent them. 
Fish has left college but Pressprich is still 
eligible. One of last year’s freshmen crew, 
Haight, is likely to get a place. Sturges, Gold- 
smith and Shepard are some more big men in 
the freshmen crew upon whom Coach Peet is 
likely to spend some time. 

The big question is just what races will be 
rowed. Columbia is willing to accommodate 
the Yale men both ‘varsity and freshman, and 
there is a good deal of talk about having the 
general regatta on the Hudson River to ac- 
commodate all the varied interests. Columbia 
has challenged Harvard, and Harvard is to 
row Cornell. Harvard, Columbia, Cornell and 
Pennsylvania have now agreed to row in June, 
at Poughkeepsie. Will Yale also enter that 
race? Again, will there be separate freshmen 
races between Harvard and Columbia and Yale 
and Columbia, for it is said that Harvard will 
object to the usual entry of Yale in the 
freshman race. 

To tell the truth, things are somewhat mixed 
in boating matters, and it is a question what the 
final outcome will be as far as Yale is concerned. 


THE OLD story of a quarrel over colors seems 
to be starting once more. Down at Princeton 
they have discovered that blue and yellow were 
the true old Nassau colors, but it is likely they 
will stick to the famous black and tan. 

C. H. Jackson, a Harvard graduate published 


in one of the San Francisco papers an open letier, 
remonstrating with one of the universities on 
account of their color, adopted some years ago. 
The two letters following speak for themselves : 
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December 4, 1895. 
C. H. Jackson, Attorney-General’s Office, Sacramento, 

Cal. : 

Dear Str: Your favor of the 3d inst., with clipping 
from the Call is duly at hand. I will refer the matter 
to Mr. Sheldon, president of the student body. The 
colors of the university were chosen by the students 
themselves, the faculty having nothing to do with the 
matter. It would be exceedingly difficult to make a 
change now, even if it were thought desirable, because 
the cardinal has become very closely associated with 
the history of the university. 

I do not, however, appreciate the strength of your 
arguments. It does not seem to me that the cardinal 
of Stanford is any more like the crimson of Harvard 
than the blue and gold of the State University is like 
the blue of Yale. Besides, what is to be done, for 


example, with the color of Wisconsin ? 


If, however, 
we were to trace the significance of the cardinal of 
Stanford, we would find in the very close resemblance 
in our plan of organization and arrangement of studies 
to those of Harvard a sufficient reason for resemblances 
in other things. 

If we ever have a football struggle with Harvard 
we shall try to see that the difference in shade of red 
is made sufficiently evident. The colors of red, white 
and blue are the colors of the nation, as well as of sev- 
eral foreign nations, and we would not wish to be sus- 


pected of trying to take advantage of the national 


colors, as has been done once or twice by political par- 


ties and by the manufacturers of soap. 
Very truly yours, 
Davip S. Jorpan, President. 


San Francisco, December 10, 1895. 

Hon. D. S. Jordan, President Stanford University. 

Dear Str: Without wishing to become controver- 
sial upon the subject which I advanced for the common 
good of both universities, I desire, nevertheless, to 
reply to one or two sentiments in your letter of the 
4th inst. 

In the first place, there should be no hesitancy in 
correcting a wrong or mistake of this kind. Harvard 
once made this very same change from cardinal, and if 
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she could do so with her wealth of tradition and history, 
reaching back almost to Plymouth rock, certainly that 
color has not become so “closely associated with the 
history of Stanford University” as to make a change 
in her case an impossibility. You say that you do not 
think the cardinal of Stanford is any more like the 
crimson of Harvard than the blue and gold of the State 
University is like the blue of Yale. If this be the state 
of color-blindness at Stanford, of course it makes little 
difference whether her colors be those of the Salvation 
Army or the piratical flag of the “Spanish Main.” 

In conclusion, I have only to say that there is a 
federal law against using the national flag for adver- 
tising purposes, and the political party that once 
flaunted it in the face of the bandana, was the party 
of Logan, of Lincoln, and of Grant—a party that had 
the same right by tradition and by patriotic achieve- 
ment to use it that Harvard has to the use of her ven- 
erated colors. Very respectfully, 

Cuarves H. Jackson, 
Harvard ’81, U. C. ’84. 


It seems as if, without any ill-feeling, Cal- ° 
fornie should make a change to a combination 
of colors so as not to interfere with Harvard. 


However, imitation is the sincerest flattery. 


THe Bacnetor .has already commented 
upon the athletic sports at Vassar, and now has 
an opportunity of comparing times and records 
in two sets of games: 

GAMES AT VASSAR. 

One hundred yards dash. Won by Miss 
Vassar. Time 15% seconds. 

Running broad jump. Won by Miss E. 
Lister Baker with a jump of 11 ft. 5 in. 

One hundred and twenty yard hurdle race. 
Won by Miss Ida C. Thallon, Time, 25 
seconds. 

Running high jump. Won by Miss Laura 
J. Brownell with a jump of 4 ft. 8 in. 
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Two hundred and twenty yard run. Won 
by Miss Haight. Time, 3614 seconds. 


GAMES AT MRS. HEAD’S SCHOOL, GERMANTOWN. 


One hundred yard dash. Won by Miss 
Florence Johnson. Time 13% seconds. 

One hundred and twenty yard hurdle. Won 
by Miss Anna Audinried. Time, 22 seconds. 

Running broad jump. Won by Miss May 
Swartz. Distance, 11 ft. 9 in. 

Running high jump. Won by Miss May 
Swartz. Distance, 4 ft. 2 in. 

Putting 16-pound shot. Won by Miss 
Florence Johnson. Distance, 25 ft. 6 in. 

It is said that the weather had much to do 
with the poorer records made at the Vassar 


games. 


A GOOD sTORY comes from Vanity Fair, and 


might be applied to a good many of the athletic 
drawings we see on this side the water : 


Mr. Phil May knows more of drawing than he 
knows of cricket, as you will perceive by looking care- 
fully at his picture of a cricket match in Punch’s Alma- 
nac. The drawing so preyed upon the nerves of Dr. 
W. G. Grace that he determined to protest. So, when 
Phil May arrived at the Punch dinner the other eve- 
ning he found a telegram awaiting him : “ Why, oh 
why, does square leg wear wicket-keeping gloves ?— 
W. G. Grace.” 

At midnight Phil May came out into Fleet Street 
and thought he would send an answer. So he went 
into the telegraph office and wrote it. The clerk, see- 
ing the address, remarked that it was some miles from 
Bristol and a special messenger would be required. 
« All right,” said May, “ send it off at once.” And at 
about 2.30 on a bleak December morning the champion 
was awakened from his first sleep and dug from his 
bed to read the reply : “To keep his hands warm.— 
Pui May.” 


oe 


SOREL IA AL AA 
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Here is an accident, that had it happened in 
football instead of hockey, would probably have 
received a column instead of a paragraph : 

Bert O'Leary, an 11-year-old boy, died from lock- 
jaw yesterday. Monday while playing polo he was 
struck on the shin with a polo stick. The shin was 
cut and the wound was not attended to. He caught 
cold, and lockjaw resulted. 


A COMMITTEE, consisting of Oliver E. Crom- 
well, Frank Bowne Jones and E. Burton Hart, 
Jr., have been working hard on a set of racing 
rules that shall, under the Yacht Racing Union, 
make all the rules uniform for our yacht clubs. 


The following are the principal features of 


their proposed alterations : 

“All races and all yacht sailing shall be 
under the direction of the Regatta Committee 
and of the club under whose auspices the races 
are being sailed. All matters shall be subject 
to their approval and control, and all doubts, 
questions and disputes which arise shall be 
subject to their decision. Their decision shall 
be based upon these rules as far as they apply ; 
but as no rules can be devised capable of meet- 
ing every incident and accident of sailing, the 
Regatta Committee should keep in view the 
ordinary customs of the sea, and discourage all 
attempts to win a race by other means than 
fair sailing and superior skill and speed. The 
decision of the Regatta Committee shall be 
final, unless they think fit, on the application 
of the parties interested or otherwise, to refer 
the questions at issue for the decision of the 
Council of the Yacht Racing Union, whose 
decision shall be final. No member of the 
Regatta Committee or Council shall take part 
in the discussion’ or decision upon any disputed 
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question in which he is directly interested’ 
This rule, however, applies only to yachts sail- 
ing in a race.” 

Yachts shall be rated for classification and 


time allowance according to the following 


system : 

* To the load water line length add the square 
root of the sail area and divide the sum by 
two. The result is the racing length.” 

The measurement will be obtained as fol- 
lows : “The load water line length shall be the 
distance in a straight line between the points 
furthest forward and furthest aft where the 
hull, exclusive of the rudder stock, is inter- 
sected by the surface of the water, when the 
yacht is afloat in racing trim in smooth water, 
with any person or persons who may be aboard 
when the measurement is being taken stationed 
amidships. 

* Provided always, that if any part of the stem 
or stern posts or other part of the yacht below 
the load water line projects beyond the length 
taken as mentioned, such projection or projec- 
tions shall for the purpose of the rule be added 
to the length taken as stated. And pieces of 
any form cut out of the fair line of the stem, 
sternposts, or the ridge of the counter, with 
the apparent purpose of shortening the load 
water line shall not be allowed for in measure- 
ment of length. 

“The measurer, at the time of taking his 
measurements, shall affix a distinctive mark at 
each end of the load water line. 

“ The sail area shall be ascertained by taking 
a perpendicular along the after side of the 
main mast from the under side of the sheave 
of the highest halyard block or sheave of the 
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topmast, to the upper side of the boom, when 
resting on the saddle, or on the lowest part of 
the gooseneck, the distance of which point 
from the main deck or house deck shall be 
recorded by the measurer, together with the 
other points used in measurement. 

“The forward point of measurement of the 
base line shall be midway between the inter- 
section of the bowsprit and jibtopsail stay, and 
the center of the tack-cringle of the jib or 
flying jib when set. The after point of 
measurement shall be the end of the main 
boom in schooners, cutters, sloops and cat- 
boats, and of the mizzen boom in yawls. 

“The main top mast shall be measured from 
the hounds of the lower mast to the lower side 
of the sheave, and of the highest halyard 
block or sheave on the top mast, and 80 per 
cent. of this length shall be taken from the 
extreme length of the main gaff measured from 
the inside of the jaws to the after end, the 
remainder being added to the base line. 

“In all cases where the length of the spin- 
naker boom exceeds the distance from the for- 
ward side of the forward mast to the forward 
point of measurement, such excess shall be 
added to the base line. The length to be 
measured for the spinnaker boom shall be the 
extreme distance, when in use, of its outer end 
from the center of the foreside of the mast on 
which it is carried. In pole-masted yachts 
and those not carrying top masts, the distance 
between the under side of the sheave in the 
throat halyard block and the outer side of the 
sheave in the uppermost halyard block or 
sheave on mast, shall be used for determin- 
ing the length of the base line in the 
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same way as is the length of the topmast, 
when one is carried. In yachts which do 
not carry head sail the forward point of 
measurement for the base line shall be the 
after side of the mast, or of the foremast, if 
there is more than one mast. 

“ The area from these figures is obtained by 
multiplying the corrected base by the perpen- 
dicular and dividing by two. 

“ Where in any case owing to peculiarity of 
rig, the sail area of the yacht cannot, in the 
opinion of the measurer, be fairly measured in 
the customary way, he may, with the sanction 
of the Regatta Committee, instead of this take 
such measurements as will enable him to com- 
pute the actual sail area carried or that may be 
carried on the spars used. 


« The prescribed method of measuring shall, 
however, be adhered to in all cases where prac- 


ticable, and if the leach of a sail is extended 
beyond a straight line, or where, as in a lug 
mainsail, the luff extends forward of the mast, 
or the head is rounded, the area increased in this 
way shall be added to that obtained by the cus- 
tomary measurements, and the square root 
extracted. 

If any yacht by alteration of trim or emersion 
by dead weight shall increase her load 
water line length, or shall in any way increase 
her spar or sail measurements as officially taken, 
she must obtain a remeasurement. 


Tue Harvard baseball nine of last year held 
a meeting January 4, for the purpose of elect- 
inga captain. There were two candidates. J. 
Dean brother of ** Dud ” Dean and Scanell the 
catcher of last year’s nine. The vote stood a 
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tie between these two men. The graduate 
advisers, Messrs. Frothingham and Thayer, then 
threw their influence on the Dean side by 
advising the nine that they preferred him for a 
captain and Scannell thereupon withdrew and 
Dean was elected. One of the papers com- 
mented upon this as follows : 

“Although the question of the captaincy 
has been settled, there is sure to be some 
grumbling and complaint. Scannell, the 
defeated candidate, has played regularly behind 
the bat for two years, and was thought by 
many to have a good claim on the place. But 
those who have been most familiar with the 
peculiarities of the men on the field claim that 
Scannell was unsuited by disposition for the 
position.” 

Another paper states that the society element 
entered into the matter. However, if Dean is 
as clever as his older brother he ought to make 
a good captain. 


ANOTHER change in Harvard’s policy prom- 
ises to be the taking up of professionalism in 


securing a professional coach and playing games 
with professional nines. 


Mr. Caspar W. Wuirtney has published 
his selection of an all-America football team, 
which is as follows: Brooke, of University of 
Pennsylvania, full-back ; Thorne, of Yale, half- 
back and captain of the team; C. Brewer, of 
Harvard, as the other half; Wyckoff, of Cor- 
nell, quarter (Mr. Whitney afterward gives 
an explanation of this selection); Bull, Penn- 
sylvania, center; Wharton, of Pennsylvania 
and Riggs, Princeton, guards; Murphy, o 
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Yale, and Lea, of Princeton, tackles, and Gil- 
bert, of Pennsylvania, and Cabot, of Harvard, 
ends. 


Tue Bacne.or does not know whether any 
one has attempted to line up any team of the 
old “has beens” that are still on the field, 
and who, while coaching, go in and take a 
turn themselves. From the work of these 
men during 1895 Tue Bacue.or fancies they 
would get together well. What a match 


it would be to line up the following against 
the pick of the college teams this year ! 

Lewis, center; Heffelfinger and Riggs or 
Buell, guards; Bert Waters and Newell, 
tackles; Osgood and Hinkey, ends; King, 
quarter; Graves or Laurie Bliss and Knipe, 
halves, and Butterworth, full-back. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


HirHerTO THE University of Pennsylvania 
has not been represented on our Advisory 
Board. The proud position Pennsylvania has 
taken of late years in athletics, her increasing 
numbers, her growing prosperity, her keen 
interest in taking higher rank in the intellect- 
ual world,—all point to the probability that at 
no distant day she will, in all things that go to 
make a university, rank on a par with Harvard 
and Yale. We are very glad to have the 
assistance of the following Pennsylvania 
alumni: Messrs. Severo Mallet-Provost, Wil- 
liam M. Moulton, Robert C, Hill, M. Laussat 
Geyelin, Edgar F. Smith, E. W. Mumford 
and E. De F. Miel. 

We would desire to notify all universities 
not represented that we should be glad to have 
them send us a number of names of their 
alumni. At no distant day it is the expecta- 
tion of THe BacHELOR to see a representative 


college literary society or club spring up out of 
our Advisory Board which will do much toward 
ameliorating our present semi-savage intercol- 
legiate condition. Why are we so jealous, so 
hostile one to another, oh, brother alumni? 
Why do we sit in hostile camps, and employ 
elaborate athletic committees who waste time 


and paper over endless diplomacy? It seems 
to us that Tue BacnHeLor, an intercollegiate 
magazine, may be an instrument for good in 
this regard, and that our advisory committee 
may tend to make college men and women 


acquainted—and what is better—good natured. 
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“THE END of no recent year, in fact, has 
found me so well pleased with the condition of 
amateur sport and its immediate prospects.” 


Mr. Caspar Whitney is easily pleased. 


1895 was doubtless a very brilliant year for 
amateur sport, but the prospects for 1896 do 
not seem, so far, very bright. If Oxford or 
Cambridge will row Yale a four-mile eight- 
oared race in England; if Harvard, Columbia, 
Pennsylvania, Cornell and Yale will row a 
three-mile race at Poughkeepsie; if Yale and 
Harvard will meet in baseball and football—a 
good many “ifs,” then 1896 will do well, 


otherwise not. 


The London Truth (December 19) says: 


Another horrible outrage by proctors is reported 
from Oxford : 

An undergraduate, after being threatened with rus- 
tication, was yesterday gated for the rest of the term 
for the heinous offence of staying 30 minutes in a shop 
testing cigarettes and tobaccos. He did not even go 
behind the counter. The proctor admitted that the shop 
was watched by a spy because it contained a lady with 
some pretensions to good looks, though of spotless 
character. 


Truth makes fun of the Oxford authorities 
for this stretch of discipline. It seems to us 
that punishments of this sort, and stricter disei- 
pline, and closer watch on students will be the 
result of the growing Harvard and Cornell ten- 
dency to imitate the English universities. In 
our country this would be deplorable. We 
believe that the true principle should be to treat 
students as citizens, amenable to ordinary laws, 
and leave them largely to themselves for con- 
duct. Gentlemen are not made by coercion, or 
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by precept, but by example, and especially by 
the silent but stern rule of * good form.” 


* * 


* 

Proressor Lounssury, in Harper's for 
January says of the U. S. Naval Academy : 

«So far as the external condition of the institution is 
concerned, there has been a depressing uniformity in the 
reports as to its needs, and an equally depressing uni- 
formity in the neglect on the part of the proper author- 
ities to remedy them.” 

The external defects which he says ought to be reme- 
died at Annapolis are, then : (1) The buildings are un- 
suitable; (2) They are inconveniently located ; (3) The 
drainage is defective ; (4) In regard to character of the 
cadets, and securing boys of the best character. The 
country not only employs the clumsiest method con- 
ceivable, but also hedges it about with such restrictions 
as to make it even worse in practice than it is in theory; 
(5) The lowness of the standard of admission, the 
academy only requiring the barest rudiments, grammar, 
geography, arithmetic, and algebra to quadratics and 
U. S. history. 

But strange as it may seem, Professor 
Lounsbury asserts that 
Failures to pass examinations decrease as the standard 
is raised and increase as it is lowered, 
on the theory that if the standard is low the 
preparation of the applicant will conform ; 
hence, as a matter of self-preservation, the 
professors at Annapolis are obliged to make 
the examinations very searching and severe. 


Forty per cent. are generally rejected. 


(6) Too many technical studies, which should be 
learned before entrance, are croweded into the four 
years’s course. 


Professor Lounsbury recommends that the 
standard of the entrance examinations be raised, 
and that the Naval Academy abandon the fune- 
tions of a preparatory school. We believe that 
another year should be added to the course, 
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and that the standard of admission be raised 
somewhat. The question is what are we to do 
with the “middies’” on graduation? We 
educate too many now at the expense of the 
tax-ridden citizen. A thoughtful friend sug- 
gests that the cadets not receiving active em- 
ployment after graduation should be sent to the 
diplomatic corps of the United States at differ- 
ent foreign capitals and trained in diplomacy, 
and so made of some use. THe BacHELor 
would be glad to hear from navy men in regard 
to this plan. Professor Lounsbury does not 
make any suggestion as to what shall be done with 
the “surplus” cadets. Very often a cadet, 
after gaining a good education at public expense, 
is obliged to retire into private life for want of 
work. Surely, then, Congress should in some 
way limit the number educated according to 
the demand. 

The Naval Academy offers a contrast to 
other private educational institutions by reason 
of the fact that it cannot receive moneys from 
private sources. If the government doesn’t 
keep it up to date no one will. We agree 
with Professor Lounsbury that the best appara- 
tus, buildings, ete., should be had. We are 
not certain but that a Northern seaport where 
vessels of heaviest tonnage can safely ride at 
anchor is not preferable to the shallow, muddy 
bays of the Chesapeake for the situation of our 
naval school. As to the character of the cadets 
we differ from Professor Lounsbury funda- 
mentally on one point. He seems to think 
that first class navy officers must necessarily be 
the result of high standard examinations. We 
believe that examinations will tend to make 
the worst officers, but possibly the best scholars. 
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An officer should be brave, manly, of great 
executive force, a man of expedients—no 
amount of examinations will produce these 
qualities. Among a hundred boys the best 
scholars might make the most timid, the most 
unenergetic, and the worst officers. Lord Clive 
was a poor scholar—he would have been 
dropped at West Point or Annapolis—but 
what a general he became! Grant was a bad 
scholar, but he managed to escape losing a 
battle in the late war, and they are putting up 
a rather handsome monument to him on River- 
side Drive. The method of getting the best 
officers except by examination of their knowl- 
edge, “their brains” is not definitely under- 
stood as yet. Perhaps a few football matches 
would be the best test for this, not an examina- 


tion in mathematics. 


* . 
7 


YALE’S NEGOTIATIONS with the winner of the 
Oxford-Cambridge race having fallen through, 
the blues are left practically without a compet- 
itor this year. We advise Yale tosend an eight 


to Poughkeepsie, as the original competing col- 


leges want her as well as Harvard in the race, and 
then send her crew on to Henley. True, she 
will have to row here about June 20 or 21 and 
in England July 10 or 12, but as the Cornell 
crew's experience showed, an American crew 
is injured by too long training in England, a 


week is all that Yale should need on the Thames. 


7 - 
* 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND appointed three 
Yale graduates on the Venezuelan Commission, 
Messrs. White, 53, Gilman, 52, and Brewer, 
56. Mr. Coudert was graduated at Columbia, 
Mr. Alvey at a public school. The two “ college 
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professors,’ White and Gilman, were warmly 
applauded abroad because of their technical 
knowledge. In America, by some crass, igno- 
rant politicians, who still at this late day, speak 
of college men and professors with a curious, 
underbred contempt, the selection of these gen- 
tlemen was deprecated. Says Public Opinion: 

A striking illustration of the different estimation in 
which the “college professor” is held in this country 
and in Europe is found in the fact that while there has 
been some little adverse criticism at home because of 
the appointment of Messrs. White and Gilman, espe- 
cially the latter, in European eyes these two men are 
precisely the ones who are regarded as the strongest 
members of the Commission and the best fitted for the 
unique, delicate, exacting aud momentous duty of 
determining the boundary line in dispute. 


* * 
* 


ALFRED AvsTIN, appointed Poet Laureate 
of England, was graduated from the University 


of London in 1853. In college there is no ree- 
ord of his writing any verse whatever. Since 
his graduation, as Mr. Stedman puts it, he has 
put forth one or two volumes of * respectable 
and labored verse.” In ancient days Dave- 
nant, Dryden, Shadwell, Rowe, Southey, down 
to Tennyson, £100, and a tierce of wine consti- 
tuted the annual fee of the poet laureate. Since 
1813 the wine has been commuted for money, 
which is said to now amount to £700. The 
latest poem of Austin is the following ode : 

O towering daughter, Titan of the West ! 

Behind a thousand leagues of foam secure ; 

Thou toward whom our inmost heart is pure 

Of ill intent, although thou threatenest 

With most unfilial hand thy mother’s breast : 

Not for one breathing space may earth endure 

The thought of war’s intolerable cure 

For such vague pains as vex to-day thy breast. 
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But if thou hast more strength than thou canst spend 
In tasks of peace and find’st her yoke too tame, 
Help us to smite the cruel, to befriend 
The succorless and put the false to shame. 
So shall the ages laud thee, and thy name 
Be lovely among nations to the end. 

* . 

* 


THE EVENING Sun prints an extract from a 


private letter of an American girl from Oxford, 


giving an account of Christmas Eve perfor- 
mances : 


I must attempt an account of the ceremonies at 
Magdalen. At first there was some doubt about our 
being able to secure tickets (they are much in demand), 
but at last they came ; large, heavy affairs, more like 
parcels than invitations, and bearing the Magdalen 
crest, the date and hour, with the name of the sender 
desiring the presence of the invited guest. For just 
twenty-four hours 1 was frantic with delight at the 
prospect of realizing my anticipations. Then came a 
note saying that the oldest Fellow of the college, Dr. 
Fisher, who has been ill for a long time, was dying, and 
that there would be no carols. So I spent the next 
day in regret that I was to miss the singing. 
But later word came that Dr. Fisher was better- 
So the carols came off, and they were delight- 
ful. At 9.15 on Christmas Eve, Miss F. and 
I drove up to the lodge in a pouring rain and 
the porter took us to the hall. Then we ascended nar- 
row, winding stairs to the ladies’ gallery at the end of 
the hall. I had been led to believe that the “elect ” 
—those so fortunate as to receive invitations to witness 
the ceremonies—would comprise not more than fifteen 
women, but there were fully fifty in the gallery when 
we arrived. All were in evening dress, and the colors 
were many and various. Oh, these English girls ! 
Some amiable American ought to start a society teach- 
ing them how to dress. Our seats were in the second 
row, middle, so we had a splendid view of everything. 
The hall was brilliantly lighted with electricity. The 
dons’ table on the dais was set for the supper, as were 
the tables down both sides of the room near the walls. 
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In the middle of the room the tables had been cleared 
away in order to give place to the very biggest Christ- 
mas tree I ever saw. In front of the tree was a grand 
piano, at which Dr. Roberts soon took his seat, while 
the choir boys stood around, the little chaps at the round 
end of the instrument. The first part of the program 
was devoted to Handel’s “ Messiah,” nearly all of the 
solos of the oratorio being given. The tiniest boy of 
all sang the soprano parts, and sang them 
magnificently — smoothly and even, taking the 
highest notes without the least difficulty. After 
the oratorio, supper was served. The men sat at the 
tables down below, while we in the gallery were served 
in the following unique manner: A double cord, 
stretched on a pulley, ran in the grooves of the wheels 
of an oaken tray, and this tray ran along the top of the 
gallery front. It is unnecessary to mention that it 
made many pilgrimages, its burdens consisting of sand- 
wiches, cake, candy, small biscuit, fruit, and hot negus 
—the latter excellent—quite the best thing in the menu. 
At the other table, where the Fellows sat, the “loving 
cup” was passed with all ceremony. After supper the 
electricity was turned off. The candles on the wall 
illuminated, and in the half light the boys sang old 
carols, Latin and early English—until the bells at mid- 
night rang in Christmas Day. Some of the carols were 
very charming and they were all quaint. The musical 
phrasing wasn’t the least modern: it had that salty 
character one doesn’t find in “ up-to-date ” strains. To 
one rollicking tune the choir sang : 


Sing high—h—h— 
(Sing high—h—h—) 
Sing low—w—w— 
(Sing low—w—w—) 
Sing high, sing low, 
Sing to and fro 
For Christmas Day. 


Mere words can give you no idea of the charm 


of that refrain. The singing ceased just at 
midnight, when the Magdalen bells began to 
peal gayly, and all the other chimes in_ the 
place took up the strain. Every one rose to hear 
them. Then a Latin carol was sung, after which, the 
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President, holding in his hands a huge silver and gold 
beaker, wished us all a happy Christmas and drank our 
health. The other officers of the college took the 
beaker after him and did the same, and then it was 
all over and we went home. Oh, I forgot to say that 
the great tree was hung with presents for the choir 
boys, and beneath it was a great heap of footballs, 
tennis racquets and other implements dear to the souls 
of athletic British youngsters. When we got back to 
the house everybody was sound asleep. We, of course, 
tumbled straightway into our beds, but it seemed as 
though I hadn’t had more than thirty-nine winks when 
we were roused for early church. 

. . 


* 

THE ART students at Yale numbering in all 
about 150 are fortunate in having a benefac- 
tress in Mrs. Winchester, a wealthy resident of 
New Haven. Says the World: 

Students at Yale Art School are hard at work for 
the William Wirt Winchester Fellowship prize of 
$1,500 offered by Mrs. Jane E. Winchester. It will 
be awarded June 1, 1897, to the painter of the best 
picture in oils of a given subject. 

Competing students must have been pupils at the 
Yale School of Fine Arts for at least two years before 
entering a preliminary concourse, to be held two months 
before the final competition, the preliminary concourse 
to consist of making a satisfactory full length drawing 
of the nude model. This fellowship is intended to 
enable the successful competitor to pass two years in 
study abroad. The prize is only $500 less than the 
Prix de Rome, the great French prize, the desire of 
every art student in France. 

Besides this prize there are also the Alice Kimball 
English prize, in which the income for a year of $1,000 
is given to a proficient student, and Ethel Chidel 
Walker prize, where the income from $2,000 is awarded 
in the same manner. These prizes are being worked 
for with fervor. 

* 
. . 

Tue American AuTHors’ GUILD now pub- 
lishes a monthly Bulletin to its members, 
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which, as years go on, should become of great 
value, as it intends to present from time to 
time, the “ poor, unfriended author's” side of 
the case. The Authors’ Guild has the most 
praiseworthy object “to maintain, define and 
defend literary property and advance the inter- 
ests of American authors and literature.” The 
Bulletin says among other things : 

The Rev. Dr. Samuel Francis Smith, who died sud- 
denly of heart disease in Boston, an Saturday, November 
16, 1895, was born in that city on October 21, 1808. He 
was prepared for college at the Eliot Latin School, and 
was graduated from Harvard in 1829, being a_ class- 
mate of James Freeman Clark, Benjamin Curtis and 
the admirable “Autocrat,” whose famous lines concern- 
ing him are familiar to all : 


“ And there’s a nice youngster of excellent pith ; 
Faith tried to conceal him by calling him Smith ! 
But he shouted a song for the brave and the free— 
Just read on his medal, ‘My Country, of Thee.’ ” 


At the age of 24 he was graduated from Andover 
Theological Seminary, having acquired a knowledge of 
five languages during the course, in addition to those 
he had studied at college. Mr. Smith then became 
pastor of a church in Waterville, Me.,and at the same 
time was professor of modern lauguages in the college 
of that town, now known as Colby University. In 1842 
he acepted the pastorate of the First Baptist Church of 
Newton, Mass., which was ever after his home. For 
two score years Dr. Smith was the editor of Baptist 
publications, and performed a large amount of literary 
work, chiefly in the line of hymnology. He edited 
several collections and was the author of more than six 
hundred hymns, “America” being the most celebrated. 

* * 


7 
Miss Susan B. Antuony has fallen upon 
President Eliot in most grievous style. Presi- 
dent Eliot wrote to Bishop Doane, of Albany, 
protesting against statements imputed to him 
in the call of the woman suffragists for their 
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Washington meeting. Miss Anthony calls him 
“an arch traitor,” and “not an American of 
whom a true patriot should be proud,” ete. 
Nothing hurts the cause of women more than 
these frequent outbursts of rage against people 
who differ from them as to woman’s advance- 
ment. President Eliot must often have occa- 
sion to smile at the unprovoked and outrageous 
attacks made upon him by “reformers.” The 
venerable Miss Anthony is certainly old enough 
to know better. 


. . 
* 


YALE’S RECENT “prom.” expenses are 
reported to be higher than last year. The 
highest premium for boxes was #110. The 
germans and dances began Monday with a 
Junior tea and Sophomore tea. In _ the 
evening the Glee Club sang at Hyperion Hall. 
After this the Junior German was held at 
Alumni Hall. The Sophs at the same time 
held their german in Werner Hall. On Tues- 
day there were a number of teas and germans, 


and in the evening the great Junior “ prom.” 


at 9 P.M. in the Second Regiment Armory. 
After the “prom.” came several “dawn teas,” 
with the idea of keeping things up till chapel- 
time. 


~ . 
* 


Proressor RicHarps delivered an address 
before the Cincinnati alumni of Yale, and has 
this to say of Yale athletics and the difference 
in systems of Harvard and Yale: 

The college authorities govern as little as possible, 
and, I think, wisely. The students are left to manage 
their own affairs with the least possible interference 


from the faculty. To young men who are to become 
citizens of a republic, the best education is that which 
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teaches them to govern themselves and in this educa- 
tion a certain amount of liberty must be allowed them. 
Surely they manage their own affairs in athletics at 
Yale better than the officers of other universities by 
their committees manage the athletics for their students, 
whether we judge by results or by the spirit which 
animates them. But it would be a mistake to suppose 
that, because we do not govern athletics, therefore, we 
do not have an oversight to them to keep them in 
bounds. The schedule of contests is always submitted 
to the Committee on Discipline before it becomes 
official, thus enabling us to check any tendency to 
an excessive number of such contests with the accom- 
panying necessary absences of the contestants. As a 
result I point to the fact that Yale plays a less number 
of games with outsiders than does Harvard, who makes 
more of a practice on the subject. Territorially we 
play over a smaller ground, so that our teams do not 
have to make such long journeys. 

With reference to the late difficulty, let us give the 
Harvard committee all due credit of a desire to do 
right. While differing with them on the matter of a 
general policy, we can believe that they have a zeal for 
the right, though not according to knowledge. 

In considering the question of athletics, it is hardly 
fair or hardly wise to attempt to state in a short sen- 
tence the distinetive policies of the two colleges. It 
needs a little more amplification to express exactly 
the differences of these policies, but, if I were asked to 
state ina nutshell the difference, I should say that the 
athletics of Harvard were managed by the faculty 
with the advice of the students, while at Yale the 
athletics were managed by the students with the 
advice of the faculty. 

As to results of these two policies, it is not difficult 
to tell which is the better, but I do not wish to test this 
policy simply by results. I desire also to consider it 
on higher grounds. It seems to me that the Harvard 
policy is not the right policy in the government of 
young men ; that no father, for instance, would wish to 
continually dictate his son’s movements when he came 
to the age at which most men go to college ; that a 
good college, like a good father, would allow a boy a 
certain amount of liberty—and there can be no true 
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development of the manly character without this. 
Liberty is essential to development. The Harvard 
policy is like keeping boys in leading strings, while the 
Yale policy 1s the best preparation for the duties of 
citizenship. By taking complete charge of the athletic 
interests with accompanying responsibilities, they are 
prepared to take charge of the larger interests of 
later life. The necessary executive ability to manage 
affairs they learn from the management of their 
athletics. 

Now, when we come to the differences between Yale 
and other universities, I have often asked myself what 
is the distinctive difference, and I find it in the com- 
munity spirit, that is, the spirit which makes a man 
sacrifice himself and his individual comfort to the good 
of the whole community ; that where the two interests 
clash the community spirit carries the day. This spirit 
prevades the faculty as well as the students. Since I 
have been at Yale College I have seen many an officer 
break down, not simply because he is doing work that 
he is hired to do, or paid to do, but that he sees other 
work to be done, and which is quite as important as 
mere hearing of recitations. Such men have sacrificed 
their own good, their own health, to what they believe 
to be the good of the community. And when we come 
to the student body this spirit is what makes our ath- 
letic organizations victorious. It is not only the men 
who appear on the university teams and whose 
names are in the papers—and we might say on 
every tongue—who alone win victory for Yale, 
but those men, for instance, in football, who go out 
on the field and permit themselves to be knocked 
around the ground, in order to give the team the prac- 
tice which makes it win It is not the struggle for 
victory which is the only hard struggle, because victory 
is a certain reward for the struggle, but it is the 
struggle ending in failure which is the hard struggle, 


agonizing for men who risk their own failure that victory 


may be won for their college. The community spirit 
does not close with college life. All through the 
length and breadth of this land there is this same com- 
munity spirit which is represented here to-night. Every 
change or every movement in the Yale life is felt in 
everyone of these communities. The Yale spirit never 
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dies. I never see these young men with the « Y” on 
their caps and the “« Y” on their breasts without think- 
ing we should all bear with us what they bear in sym- 
bols, and that every Yale man should carry in his head 
the future of Yale and in his heart the honor of Yale. 


* . 
* 


Witt Ya.e row at Poughkeepsie? We 
take the following announcement from the 
Daily Princetonian in regard to the inter- 
collegiate boat race : 


Dean White, of the Cornell Athletic Council, has 
given out the following official announcement in regard 
to the proposed four-sided boat race by Harvard, 
Columbia, Cornell and the University of Pennsylvania : 
“Cornell having an agreement to row a race with 
Columbia and Pennsylvania, and also an agreement to 
row with Harvard in 1896, proposed that these two 
races be merged in a single Columbia, Cornell, Har- 
vard, Pennsylvania race. 

“It was thereupon agreed by Columbia, Cornell, 
Harvard, and Pennsylvania to join in a four-sided race 
in 1896, with the understanding that no other crew 
shall be admitted against the objection of any one of 
the four universities, parties to this agreement.” 

There are two courses in view, the one at Pough- 
keepsie and the other at Springfield. The former will 
probably be chosen, as it was so acceptable last year. 
The same rules and regulations that governed the race 
at Poughkeepsie last summer have been accepted by 
the four colleges. George L. Rives, a graduate of 
Columbia and of Cambridge University, England, has 
been agreed .upon as referee. He refereed the Har- 
vard-Yale races during the past four years. 

The feeling at Yale in regard to this race seems to 
be a desire to enter, but no action up to the present 
time has been taken. But it is hoped that after con- 
sultation with well-known graduates that it will be 
decided to enter the race if permitted by the other 
four colleges. 

Dean White also has made the important announce- 
ment that there is a possibility of having a four-sided 
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race by the freshman crews of Cornell, Columbia, Har- 
vard and the University of Pennsylvania. 


We sincerely trust that Yale will signify a 
desire to enter this race and that Harvard will 
not object. It would be highly creditable to 
the four competing colleges to ask Yale to join 
them. But it is unlikely that Harvard would 
join in this request.. Yale, therefore, must 
“ signify a desire.”” Surely it would not lower 
her dignity to do this ? 

. . . 

Dean Hove, of Rochester Cathedral, Eng- 
land, who made a lecture tour last winter, vis- 
ited a number of colleges, and of these Prince- 
ton seemed tohim “by farthe most picturesque, 
with its massive buildings, not crowded together, 
but with ample surroundings, in a fair ground 
or campus with grass and trees, and a beautiful 
view of the country beyond, like the univer- 
sity in Tennyson’s Princess, half garden and 
half town,” says the Princetonian. “He 
observes with regret that Cambridge aroused 
within him the odium theologium (sic) which 
had not been excited at New Haven or Prince- 
ton.” 


This odium theologium, or odium theologi- 
cum to be more correct, we believe, he would 
find less conspicuous at Harvard than at Yale 
or Princeton if be lived long at Cambridge. 
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Mr. Edgar Fawcett has long been so closely con- 
nected with American literature that what he says con- 
cerning it has especial weight. In the Author's Journal 
he preaches some startling doctrines concerning the 
great illustrated monthlies, and their friendliness to 
English writers. Mr. Fawcett says : 


“ Our book trade is always deplorably dull, and our 
people are tempted by Mr. Gilder, and two or three 
other editors of magazines, into regarding as their sole 
literary desideratum, from month to month, the agree- 
able pictorial volumes which they issue. These gentle- 
men pet assiduously a few preferred authors, and while 
claiming to desire fresh and untried ability, constantly 
carry favoritism to its utmost limits. More than this, 
they are forever watching the English “ market,” and 
often dé their best to humor the public in its accredited 
snobbish demand for English fiction. Such a mass of 
pompous affectation as Mr. Meredith's Amazing Mar- 
riage has been chosen as a serial in Scribner’s, merely 
because certain London cliques have puffed the alleged 
“ genius” of its author. Lately Mr. Gilder has sanc- 
tioned the purchasing for his Century of Mrs. Ward’s 
Sir George Tressady, and paid, as I hear, an enormous 
price for this novel. Mrs. Ward is undoubtedly a 
writer of marked force and charm, but so are many 
American women whom I could easily name, and whose 
national claim for notice has thus been almost 
eruelly overlooked. I say “ cruelly,” because there is 
no other country save our own in which the avenues of 
literary exploit are so strictly, so absurdly guarded by 
a few popular magazines. Nobody disputes, in this 
respect, the commercial right of Mr. Gilder and his 
associates to pursue this course ; but the ethical side, 
and indeed, the patriotic side of the question are quite 
another affair. Apparently, no American author pre- 
sumes to print his disapprobation. The reason of this 
silence is, I think, obvious. Authors, as a class, are 
poor men and women, and Mr. Gilder from this pathetic 
standpoint of personal need, is a power “ dangerous to 
offend.” Meanwhile, the fact remains that such publi- 
cations as the Century and Harper’s are a living curse 
and bane to American letters. They are, in the first 
place, commercial mediums of advertisement. They 
could not live at all without their advertisements, 
which, nowadays, occupy a larger space, if I mistake 
not, than their stories, essays and verses. In the 
seeond place alone are they literary. In the third 
place they are made beautifully attractive by their 
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illustrations, which have no right whatever in their pages, 
and which also help to “sell them,” and to crush thereby 
the proper and wholesome sale of books. “Standard 
Oil” and “ Sugar” are not greater monopolies in their 
different ways than these monthly combinations of com- 
merce, literature and art. Of course, there is nothing 
for the poor author to do but bear and suffer. The 
public is the one great arbiter, and the public buys 
magazines and turns up its nose at books. I believe, 
for my own part, that sooner or later the public will 
tire of this copious and elaborate system of illustration. 
It will, I think, see the babyish folly of the whole 
idea, and relegate the artist to his proper domain, the 
author to his.” 

Mr. Faweett, of course, goes too far in saying that 
“the Century and Harper’s are a living curse and bane 
to American letters.”” But it is, perhaps, true that 
these periodicals are not as at present conducted, an espe- 
cial aid to American literature. Their editors are, doubt- 
less, actuated by the highest motives. But these are, 
unfortunately, days when advertising rules supreme, 
and it is a question whether the best interests of litera- 
ture are aided by pictures or by “names.” We are of 
the opinion that pictures spoil a story, if, indeed, they 
help a poem. Properly, we suppose, a magazine 
should contain no names and no pictures. And if one 
feels that it would be dull, we reply that never have 
we more enjoyed a magazine for itself, the last twenty 
years, than Littell or the Eclectic, where the pictures were 
wanting and the names secondary, and the literature 
selected from the best in the contemporary world. 

But Mr. Fawcett goes on to say of the recent Herald 
prize that “ the tyranny of two or three “ high-priced ” 
magazines in this country has, for several years past, 
become a source of great injury to native authors. 
Prize competitions of this sort will enable new talent to 
find helpful and hopeful stimulus.” 

The Herald is now publishing Mr. Hawthorne’s 
$10,000 prize novel. Candid criticism compels us to 
say that so far the story seems rather rank. If the 
Century, Harper's or Scribner’s prefer Meredith, Mrs. 
Ward or Du Maurier to such “literature” as Miss 
Mary Wilkins’ $2,000 prize story, Zhe Long Arm, or Mr. 
Hawthorne’s $10,000 novel, A Fool of Nature, then 
the reading public ought to heartily thank them. If 
prizes of such magnitude as have been lately given in 
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America bear no better fruit, then we are compelled to 
believe that Mr. Fawcett is unjust to the magazines, 
and that they are really doing very well by us. It 
must be remembered that they are not conducted in 
order to help poor authors or encourage novices. On 
the whole, as magazines of matter of contemporary 
interest, they are superlatively good. No one really 
objects to their ads.—they are sometimes picturesque 
and attractive. Besides, they make one feel as if one 
was getting the worth of his money, and that is what 
every American likes. The ads. of their own wares 
should, of course, be appropriately designated as ads. 
To read some of Mr. Hutton’s ingeniously worded 
critiques in Harper’s one would suppose that some 
books are never defective. “This ‘ere picter was 
painted by one o’ the best firms in London,” says the 
auctioneer in one of Du Maurier’s earlier Punch 
pictures. So now it is said, “ This ‘ere book is pub- 
lished by one o’ the best firms in America.” That is 
enough, no matter who happened to be the author. 


Jude, the Obscure, by Tuomas Harpy (Harper & 
Bros). This last novel of Hardy’s is a pessimistic 
study of modern marriage. Hardy, the genius, passes 
to and fro in his mind some of the exigences of mis- 
mating, and throws out a story full of vileness by way 
of illustration. There is no element of higher respon- 
sibility in the book; there is no character with “the 
high clear mind.” It begins with filthy details and 
ends so. On every page is the sexual relation turned 
this way and that, held up to scorn, to ridicule, to pity, 
to disgust. It is as pessimistic, as hopeless, as unrest- 
ful as a keen power of analysis can make it. “If the 
novelist would only let problems alone !” exclaims an 
old lady friend, “ and merely try to amuse us as Dickens 
did!” The old-fashioned novels ended with the wed- 
ding and left “ problems” alone. The modern novels 
end only with the death. The neurotic, restless Sue, 
(founded on Marie Bashkirtseff,) is not a pleasant heroine. 
She is the unnatural, as Arabella is the woman of 
nature. Jude is the modern man who aspires and fails, 
who .yields easily to temptation (lacking faith in a 
God), who loves that tantalizing creature the modern 
neurotic woman, and who is ruined because of her. 
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As well, their children are killed because of her thought- 
lessness. Of what good is the book? It bears signs 
of degeneracy on every page—nosigns of health or hope. 
Schopenhauer smiled as he read it in Hades the other 
evening. “A true picture of life,” says Professor 
Herman as he reads it. ‘The pessimists all will enjoy 
it. 

For college men there is a quasi interest in the de- 
scriptions of Oxford from the standpoint of a work- 
man outsider. Christminster is shadowed with that 
perfect artist touch of Hardy—a fine background with 
its massy towers and its castellated walls for the 
unapproachable citadel! of learning Jude longs for. Yet 
Jude is unlovable. Compare him with Adam Bede ? 
—and Jude weak, vacillating, a drunkard, groping 
his way, never seeing clearly, “ infirm of purpose,” the 
foil of Sue, whom he loves—Jude shows his lack of 
will. Phillotson, a more lamentable case of weakness, 
— it is strange that you never think him good—is the most 
unmanly man ever described. “I think, dear, I will 
run away to my lover Jude” says Mrs. Phillotson,— 
married for a few months. “ Very well, my dear,” 


says Phillotson, calmly. (She runs away, and lives with 


Jude four or five years, then experiences a change of 
heart, has faith, and returns.) “I think I’ve been 
wrong, and will return to you, dear.” “ Oh,very good,” 


says Phillotson, calmly, who meanwhile has got him- 


self a divorce, and so they marry again. Phillotson is 
very complacent. Perhaps Arabella should have mar- 
ried Phillotson—but Arabella is too coarse for words, 
and the depth of her coarseness as well as the height 
of Sue’s neurotic conscientiousness is unrelieved by 
wit or humor. 

The one fine part of the book is Jude’s striving for 
the unattainable, learning. The workman’s wish to 
know; yet if he had gone through Oxford and come 
forth a scholar his defect of will would have made him 
more wretched than he was. Manual labor is the 
greatest curer of sorrow—and as a stone cutter he had 
this relief, at least. Poor Jude ! 

Finally—we cannot recommend the book to colleges, 
to students, even to “ Medics.” Can it be that it 
bears the stamp of Harper Brothers, publishers, 
Franklin Square?” It is not only that its influence 
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is immoral—but it deals with impurity, and the “things 
left unsaid,” with a frankness which is worse than 
immoral. It seems to us that even Mr. Hutton must 
have had considerable trouble over Jude, the Obscure, 
in his critique last month. He says, “no writer since 
Charles Reade’s day has invented anything so charac- 
teristic of personified femininity as the conduct of 
Arabella Fawley . . . asafter that wonderfully 
realistic and powerful picture of the pig sticking ‘she 
walked up and down in front of her cottage door,’ 
ete. Jude, the Obscure is one of the strongest pieces of 
work which ever came from Mr. Hardy’s pen. And 
what more can be said ?” 

This much more can be said,that the book ought to have 
been carefully burned before publication! As printed in 
Harper's Magazine it was not quite so bad as in book 
form. The publishing firm cannot be blamed, perhaps, 
for it is said they bought “a pig ina poke.” It is prob- 
able that they will not care to publish another work 
of Hardy’s, however well such kind of stuff sells. 


History of Oratory, from the Age of Pericles to the 
Present Time. (Lorenzo Sears, Chicago, 8. C. Griggs 
& Co.) This work is a connected account of the origin 
and growth of oratory ‘as an art and as a science, ex- 
tending over a period of 2,400 years. In the revival 
of college debating, which seems to be growing in all 
American colleges, this book will be a valuable aid. 
Oratory is still a great power and force in the world, 
as it was in the time of Demosthenes. Professor 
Sears’ book is a timely contribution to the science of 
oratory. 


Galloping Dick, by H. B. Marriotr Warson. 
(Chieago: Stone and Kimball. 1896.) 

Dick Ryder’s affair with the Bishop is a very 
amusing bit of fiction—remembered by many readers 
of the dainty little Chap Book. Mr. Watson's stories 
first appeared in the New Review and excited consider- 
able attention, the times calling for stories of bravery 
and adventure instead of character and development. 
Mr. Watson puts himself to the task of reproducing 
the colloquial English of James II’s time and the 
encounters of a gentleman of the road. Inthem we 
have bloody scenes, pistols, sword combats—the one in 
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the dark with Sir Ralph being very well told were it 
not that we are too certain that Captain Ryder is 
coming out unscathed from the duel. The highest art 
of the adventurist school of writers is to keep the 
reader in suspense. Anthony Hope has this art; Wey- 
man has it; Conan Doyle has it; Mr. Watson has it in 
a degree—but his method is just a little too finished, 
too apparent, too artificial; the stories, however, 
are unusually good, and if-you like that sort of thing— 
“blood and thunder’’—why the book is a finished 
example of what you like. 


A Japanese Marriage, by Dovaitas Ropen. (Mac- 
millan. ) 

The whole world is now within the story-teller’s 
range of vision. Authors have covered almost every 
spot on the globe. International novels are common 
enough. This novel is one directed against the un- 
written law of England, that a man may not marry his 
deceased wife’s sister ; (the tables of kindred and 
affinity in the English prayer book merely state that a 
man may not marry his wife's sister). It is interesting 
in its pictures of Japanese life, and its English and 
American colony life. In the end the marriage with 
the deceased wife’s sister, though refused by the Eng- 
lish clergy, is performed by the United States Minister 
—the marriage is considered valid, though the English 
clergy frown at it. 


Old World, Japan. Legends of the land of the Gods. 
(Maemillan & Co. 1896.) 

The illustrations by T. H. Robinson in this book of 
Japanese stories are beautiful. The legends, “retold” 
by Frank Rinder, are of the purely fanciful Japanese 
Kakemono order. An imaginative child might enjoy 
the pictures, and make charming little romances out of 
the stories. The prettiness is the prettiness of the 
Kakemono— irregularly picturesque—bits of color here 


or there ; a sky where the ground ought to be ; gro- 
tesque dragon heads ; a man standing above atree ; a 
cottage up above the clouds; so are these stories— 
Japanese and curious. Japanese mythology is very 
complex, and the gods and evil spirits have very diffi- 
cult names, and do very curious things, and do 
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everything in an upside down higgledy piggledy way, 
that to a child seems natural. Let us take one tale, 
“ The Star Lovers.” Shokujo, daughter of the Sun, 
dwelt with her father on the banks of the Silver river 
of Heaven (the Milky Way). A melancholy brooded 
over her. None could tell what was the matter. 

She worked for others good at the loom, and was 
called “the weaving Princess.” The Sun thought it 
would be well for her to marry, and proposed to 
bestow her hand on Kingen, who tended his cows on 
the borders of the Milky Way. «Every Star beamed 
approval” at this proposed marriage, “and there was 
joy in the heavens.”” Shokujo loved Kingen, forsook 
her loom and laughed and danced with love and joy. 
The Sun King did not like this (though it was he who 
originally proposed the match), and so he banished 
Kingen to the other side of the River of Stars. 
Shokujo and Kingen parted with heavy hearts, to meet 
only henceforth on the seventh night of the seventh 
month. Myriads of magpies now flocked together, 
and, outspreading their wings, formed a bridge on 
which Kingen crossed over the river—a_ beautiful 
picture indeed—the birds dispersing with noisy chatter 
as Kingen reaches the opposite bank. Shokujo went 
back to her loom, and every night wafted mes- 
sages of love to Kingen across the river. On the 
seventh night of the seventh month the birds assembled 
again, and “one by one the lamps of heaven were 
lighted,” and Shokujo, quivering with delight, crossed to 
her lover. Then “joy was as the joy of the parched 
flower when the raindrop falls on it,” but the moment 
of parting soon came, and Shokujo sorrowfully returned 
on the twittering bird-bridge. Every year the lovers 
meet, and hope of a permanent union fills their hearts, 
and “is to them as a sweet fragrance, and a beautiful 
vision.” Such is the end of the story. 

The hopeful hopelessness of love ; the beautiful con- 
stancy of love ; the graceful, airy bridge of twittering 
birds ; two lovers—this is the brief story of the Star 
Lovers—a Japanese Kakemono. The delicacy, the 
beauty, the fascination lies in the pictures one can 
see as another reads aloud these stories which 
are genuine fairy tales of Japan. Seas of silver, 
mountains of shining amethyst, skies of limpid 
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blue, lovely maidens (with almond eyes) ; brave (Jap- 
anese) gentlemen who defy the anger of the gods. 
«The Moon Maiden” is exquisite, and her dance, skim- 
ming the surface of the noonday sea, and in the air, 
bird-like, is pure music—a moonlight sonata played in 
the warm, frank mid-day light—a picture of rare 
delicacy and beauty. “The Great Fir Tree of Taka- 
sago” pictures the great green tree on the sandy coast 
of the inland sea, a lovely maiden weaving beneath 
its branches. ‘Teoyo, a traveling gentleman, arrives, 
falls in love, marries the maiden. They live long 
beneath the tree, die, and their spirits inhabit it. Here 
isanother picture ; “ Princess Firefly ” refuses all the 
suitors, golden beetles, cockchafers, dragon  flies—to 
all she says proudly, “Go bring me fire, and I will be 
your bride.” So one by one each departs to achieve the 
quest of the Princess. The hawkmoth entered a 
Buddhist temple and circled round and round the tall 
wax lights, until, in an ecstasy of love, he flew into the 
flame, exclaiming, “ Now to win the Princess, or meet 
my death!’ His poor singed body fell heavily to the 
ground. The beetle, too, equally in love, attacks a log 
fire and is burned to death. The dragonfly also falls a 
prey to the flames ; other lovers try to steal the heart 
of fire from the diamond. At last Hi-Maro, a prince 
of fireflies, woos and weds the princess in her home 


among the lotus flowers. “Centuries have passed 


and still the dazzling firefly Princesses send 
their insect lovers in search of fire”—a very pretty 
explanation of the fatal attraction of flame for these 
delicate creatures. One may read here of the danger 
of loving unwisely, or “above one’s station.” In Kin- 
taro we see the original of Kipling’s jungle boy, 
Mowgli, who talked the language of the beasts and 
birds of the forest, which he learned from the long- 
nosed Tengus. The book is nicely bound and printed. 
Mr. Robinson’s illustrations are only commonplace in 
the features of women. In all other respects they are 
uncommonly beautiful. 
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His Father's Son, by Prov. Marrurws. (Harper's 


Many Lands, by W. S. Mavtsy 


Trick Cycling u 

Plain and Solid Geometry, by Profs. BeMAN and 
Smirn of Michigan ( Boston: Ginn & Co.) 

Chemical Experiments, by R. P. Wituiams Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co 


Amos Judd, by J. A. Mircnecy. (Seribner’s.) 


Bacue.Lor oF Arts. Fiction Prize. 


Tue Bacuevor OF Arts offers to its under- 
graduate subscribers $125 for the best origi- 
nal short story of college life. 

TERMS, 


1. Each story must contain not more than 
4,000 words. 

2. MSS. must be sent to the BACHELOR OF 
Arts, 15 Wall street, New York, marked 
“ Prize Contest,” on or before June 1, 1896. 

3. Each story must be signed with the full 
name of the writer, who must be an under- 
graduate, and a subscriber for one year to this 


magazine. 
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FOR THE HOLIDAYS | have added a new line consisting of very 
neat designs in with small jewels of very fine grade at manu- 
facturers’ prices. We invite the ettentiog of dur fraternity friends 
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THE LIBERTY CYCLE CO. 


4 Warren St., and 1786 Broadway, New York 
1217 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn 4 
567 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 4 
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